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Shall Librarians 


Have A Coder 


By MRS. BARBARA COWLES 


Assistant, Serials Division, University Of California Library, Berkeley 


HE FACTORS which have brought about 

federal control of business and industry under 

the NRA are too well-known and too volumi- 
nous to be detailed here. It is sufficient to say that 
out of the harrowing experiences of the depression has 
risen a more or less definite realization of society's 
collective responsibility for the welfare of all the 
individuals who make up the social body. As one step 
in the direction of achieving economic stability for 
the people in general, the government has launched 
on a wholesale control of business and industrial 
activity by means of the adoption of codes of fair 
practice. 

Although to date the professions have been ex- 
empted from such codes, they will, especially such 
as are dependent for their operation upon public 
institutions, probably be drawn into any socially 
controlled order to which the present expedient 
of the NRA is merely preliminary. This probability 
is, to the writer’s mind at least, so inevitable and so 
certain that the question is largely one of deciding 
whether the professions should take thought now 
about the morrow or drift into hasty and confused 
action when the moment for action arrives. 

The library profession has been feeling consider- 
able instability for some time. The period of what 
we fondly called “expansion,” when the public 
library became firmly and widely established, when 
business and other special libraries became common, 
and when library-training agencies became adequate 
and accessible, halted abruptly with the prolongation 
of the depression. We are now faced with the fact 
that we are no longer able to absorb immediately the 
output of even the accredited schools, that we are 
unable, in fact, to maintain all the standards for 


which we have diligently been working, to say 
nothing of attaining those which we had never 
reached. 

In spite of their availability, heads of libraries are 
still not always chosen from the body of trained and 
capable librarians, being often enough to cause con- 
cern, appointed from the ranks of “deserving” poli- 
ticians. “Vhere are still, unfortunately, communities 
where residence or political affiliation is a more im 
portant factor in the choice of the library staff than 
professional training and ability. In good times we 
may deplore these conditions, but we do not see the 
vital necessity for taking action against them until 
the threat of poverty and insecurity sharpens our 
discrimination. 

‘That such conditions as these exist is not altogethe: 
the fault of backward communities. ‘UVhe responsibility 
lies directly upon the shoulders of the protession as 
a whole. Although it is painfully true that in all 
tax-supported institutions politics plays some part 
in appointments, there is no other protession than 
ours which is so altogether dependent on public 
institutions and where the appointees, at the same 
time, must not first meet at least the minimum re- 
quirements of the profession they serve. Uhere is no 
person who can teach in our schools, practice medi- 
cine upon us, nurse us when sick, pull our teeth, take 
us through the mazes of law courts—nor, for that 
matter, even cut our hair or pound our backbones 
without first having satisfied state boards of their 
qualifications, not those native to them but those 
acquired through responsible training agencies. ‘hese 
professional standards have not been to any great ex- 
tent brought about by an enlightened public, but by 
the persistent and insistent members ot the protes 
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sions themselves. If we as librarians honestly believe 
that we have a professional tradition worth passing 
on, that our professional body is worth at least a 
minimum of security, and that its members are en- 
titled to a fair living, we must take some aggressive 
action to ensure these ideals. 

‘The growing feeling of unrest and insecurity in the 
profession is most pronounced in the younger mem- 
bers, although many perspicuous elders also have the 
feeling that all is not as well as it might be. Certain 
definite conclusions that shape themselves as a result 
of the present confusion may be listed thus: 


1. We owe a clear social obligation to the persons now in 
the profession. 

2. We must secure the professiona) standards already in 
operation from abuse and disintegration. 


3. We have a definite responsibility to the future of the 
profession by training a sufhcient number of recruits in a 
manner adequate to ensure the continuation or the bettering 


of our standards. 
4. We can not afford to wait for a cataclysm so profound 


and thorough as that Which attacked business and industry 
before we take the steps necessary to make professional se- 
curity certain and continuous, 

‘Yo pursue the matter a bit further, we may ask 
ourselves if we can create some sort of control tor 
our profession in order to avoid the distress and de- 
spair which have finally driven the government into 
control of business. Are there any factors which mili- 
tate against the united adoption of a code of fair 
practice? First to come to mind is the lack of uni- 
form and legally enforceable certification as a factor 
making a code under the NRA of doubtful value at 
the moment. Another point which warrants the in- 
advisability of an immediate NRA code is the lack 
of economic stability of most libraries; while in good 
times our payrolls are at least relatively secure, the 
great majority of libraries, as tax-supported insti- 
tutions, are unable to lay aside a fund to tide their 
employees over or make them relatively secure in 
periods of tax delinquency. A third point which 
would affect the immediate operation of a code is the 
great diversity among Jibraries, most of them sup- 
ported by taxes but by taxes obtained from various 
sources and by differing methods, and many sup- 
ported by private business; some in metropolitan 
areas employing many people, many more in small 
towns or in small businesses where only one person 
is employed. 

Another point to be considered is that we do not 
have any body of statistics showing where the present 
unemployed are located, nor exactly who they are, 
nor what are the causes of their unemployment. Are 
they actually unemployed, that is, are they persons 
who have lost their positions because of the depression 
—or are they technically unemployed, persons with 
training who have come into the labor market during 
the depression? Are they spread evenly over the coun- 
try, or are some areas affected more than others and 
if so by how much? If a share-the-work plan were 
adopted for the entire profession, would there be 
enough adequately trained people to fill all avail- 
able positions, or are too many people prepared al- 
ready for any potential positions? We do not have, 
either, any reliable record of turnover for the entire 
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professional body; we can not say we are crowding 
the profession simply because we are unable to support 
the entire group during a depression, without first 
considering the rate of increase in turnover in the 
whole profession over a long enough period of time 
to make such a rate reliable and valid. 

Before we can talk intelligently about control for 
the library profession we must also define the term 
“fibrarian.” a librarian anyone who chooses to 
work in a library and can in some way get a job 
there, or is a librarian one who has taken special 
training or equipped himself by years of experience 
to practise a professional service? [f we assume the 
latter to be the case, must we also assume that, since 
training agencies are abundant enough to be appar- 
ently producing more than enough trained persons, 
the time has come to cease drawing into the pro- 
fession those who have not acquired that training ? 

Until we can answer these questions with more 
than estimations and suppositions, we are scarcely 
in a position to devise a rational and well-considered 
plan of action which would stand up under the severe 
test of application. For this reason an NRA code 
seems impracticable at the moment. At the same time, 
it would be disastrous to wait for conditions to be- 
come so desperate in the profession as to force a hasty 
and ill-considered program when one ts finally  re- 
guired ; it would be equally disastrous to be stampeded 
by the exigencies of immediate difficulties into ac- 
cepting lowered standards or suggestions against 
which we would have no adequate defense. Any 
permanent code to be effective for the whole pro- 
fession must therefore be based on an intelligently 
conceived and thorough-going program. Such a pro- 
gram conceivably might include, under the circum- 
stances, two parts: a long-range plan looking to the 
more distant future, and an emergency plan for the 
alleviation of our present condition. 

A long-range plan might include: 


1. A detailed statistical report from every li- 
brary in the country with regard to working hours, 
salaries, and turnover in staff, over a period of, 
say, twenty years. Such a report would show by 
vears the number of persons normally employed 
in each library, the number removed for incom- 
petence, those dismissed for lack of funds, the num- 
ber who have resigned for marriage or health or 
to accept positions elsewhere, or who have died; as 
well as the number of work-hours per week, and 
salaries in the various grades. The findings, made 
from reports filled out in a uniform manner, 
should be handled by a competent statistician in 
order to elicit the real as well as the apparent 
turnover in both good and bad times, and the 
situation with regard to working hours and 
salaries. 

2. The framing and adoption of a uniform code 
of professional standards and ethics, which would 
definitely prescribe the acceptable standards of 
minimum training, maximum hour-week, salaries 
for all grades of library work (the latter clearly 
distinguished into professional, sub-professional, 
and non-professional) ; and would include pro- 
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visions for suitable promotion and advancement; 
as well as define the mutual duties and_responsi- 
bilities of the library governing body, the head 
librarian, department heads, and assistants. Basic 
to the adoption of a professional code would be the 
immediate certification of all persons engaged in 
library work at a certain date, and thereafter com- 
pulsory certification (through state regulations) 
for new members of the profession. The various 
standards mentioned could be determined to a 
large extent from the findings in the statistical sur- 
vey outlined above, but provision would have to 
be made in it for necessary future adjustments 
due to changes in standards brought about in 
other professional fields and in business and in- 
dustry. 

3. A planned program by the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for the regulation of training agencies 
in the various parts of the country and admission 
thereto, based on the findings of the statistical 
survey outlined above. 

4+. Appointment of a body or bodies before whom 
professional misconduct or abuses could be tried. 
To date we have had no official body able or 
willing to investigate or penalize unprofessional 
conduct. Administrators and staff members alike 
are guilty of breaches of professional ethics, ex- 
amples of which are not at all rare; where many 
people are dependent on an institution and where 
the desire to get ahead is often translated into 

making a favorable impression at another's ex- 
pense, many injustices and unfair practices arise 
which can not be handled satisfactorily by either 
administrator or assistants. Breaches of accepted 
conduct could be tried by district or state boards 
which would be bound to give fair and impartial 
consideration to cases brought before them and 
to penalize misconduct by something equivalent to 
disbarment. 

5. Adoption of unemployment insurance to se- 
cure members of the professional body a_ living 
during periods of tax retrenchment and adoption 
of a compulsory retirement plan. Unemployment 
insurance would create a more stable mental at- 
titude toward the requirements of the job and 
hence increase efficiency in general. Compulsory 
retirement with an adequate old-age income would 
step up promotion without undue hardship on the 
older members of the profession. 


Such a long-range plan would no doubt take sev- 


eral years to get into operation. In the meantime, 


immediate unemployment and the threat of lowered 


standards could be lessened by an emergency plan, 


which might be organized on the basis of district 


committees for studying the amount of unemployment 


in their own districts and devising plans to abolish it 
according to the provisions elaborated in the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


The meaning of “unemployed” librarian 
would be defined as one whose employment in the 
district had been terminated directly or indirectly 
as a result of the depression, or whose permanent 
or parental home had been established in the dis- 


trict prior to a specific date. If there is a library 
school in the community, only those graduates 
should be considered as belonging to the district 
who satisfy one or both of these conditions prior 
to the specitied date. 

2. A register could be compiled of all persons in 
each community who fall into the category of un- 
employed as defined just above. 

3. Administrators could be obliged to arrange 
for leaves of absence for study in accredited 
schools for any persons on their staffs who may 
not be already trained and who may be desirous 
of receiving such training or who may wish to 
make advanced study, and could be obliged to em- 
ploy temporarily in their places persons from the 
register of the unemployed. 

4. Library schools could accept as high as 50% 
of their regular student enrollment from persons 
on leave of absence to acquire training; of this 
number any persons could be accepted as special 
students (that is, not matriculating for the cus- 
tomary degree or certificate) as have not the 
necessary entrance requirements but who show 
special aptitude for library work. This would at 
least restrict the number of new recruits into the 
profession. 

5. Administrators could adopt a share-the-work 
scheme in any institution where it might seem 
necessary to curtail the expenditures for salaries so 
drastically as to require letting out of professional 
employees. Such a share-the-work scheme might 
involve a cut in hours enough to secure the posi- 
tions of all, with a corresponding cut in salary, 
but should provide if at all possible that no person 
earning less than $1500 be reduced in pay, that 
no person earning more than $1500 be cut below 
that amount, and that no person be cut to less 
than 5/6 of his present time or salary. (This figure 
is based on the recommendation of Mr. Fred. 
Telford as reported in Publications of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, no, 35, p. 89.) $1500 
would be 5/6 of the minimum ($1800) recom- 
mended in good times and is only the equivalent 
of the socially defensible minimum for full-time be- 
ginners. Certainly persons already employed and 
in many cases with the background of several years 
of professional service should be entitled to this 
minimum. The principle involved is that, in case 
of necessary drastic reductions, cuts salary 
should be scaled in such fashion as to entail at 
least a living wage for all staff members without 
creating unemployment for any. Preliminary  sta- 
tistical studies of definite salary budgets made by 
the writer (not yet published) assure the feasibil- 
ity of retaining so apparently high a minimum. In 
addition to securing at least a living wage in the 
lower-paid groups, such a scheme would also step 
up the permanent standards. 

6. If these provisions do not adequately care for 
the unemployed in any district, a general share- 
the-work plan could be put into effect, each library 
in the district reducing the work-hours of its 
staff by the proportionate number of hours neces- 
sary to re-employ the total number of unemployed 
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but with the provision that no 
library reduce hours by more than 1/6 and prefer- 
ably not more than 1/10 (since it is estimated that 
there are approximately 1/10 of the profession now 
unemployed), and that this share-the-work plan 
be considered purely as a temporary measure 
pending the adoption of a permanent long-range 
plan more or less as outlined above. If any district 
have more than 1/6 of its professional personnel 
unemployed, it may be necessary to ask neighbor- 
ing districts who may have less than that fraction 
unemployed to absorb the excess. 

7. Residence requirements within any cities in 
a district could be waived during the emergency 
period in order to facilitate the hiring of persons 
on the unemployed register anywhere in the dis- 
trict. 

8. The A. L. A. and the state and local associa- 
tions could carry on their books members who are 
or have been unemployed until they are able to 
pay their fees; such should not be charged rein- 
statement fees in addition to the regular member- 
ship fees, except in cases where membership fees 
are not paid within one year after re-employment. 


in the district, 


The writer believes that the adoption of these 
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(or perhaps, better) temporary and permanent plans 
would result in a rational control of our pressing pro- 
fessional problems with a minimum of hardship dur- 
ing the transition. Certainly we can not leap from 
rugged or ragged individualism into social contro! 
without social planning, nor can we devise a work- 
able control without thoughtful consideration of the 
obstacles to be overcome. In this connection the words 
of the new president of Harvard spoken at the open- 
ing of the current academic year are very pertinent: 


“No explorer starting on a hazardous journey fails to 
take minute and critical account of the limits of his pro- 
visions and the possible flaws in his equipment, nor does he 
minimize the difficulties ahead. After careful consideration, 
he may decide to go whether the odds be ten to one in his 
favor or one hundred to one against him; only an amateur 
is foolish enough to believe in certain success. The joy of 
the adventure is in no way limited by the explorer’s wis- 
dom—quite the contrary. Having looked the situation fully 
in the face, he is prepared for the worst eventualities and 
does not retreat in panic at the first upset of his plans... . 
Of course it takes much more courage to act with full ap- 
preciation of the true state of affairs than it does to rush 
ahead blindly and foolishly—we all know that. Indeed, this 
seems to be the chief practical difhculty with wisdom—few 
of us are born with suthcient courage to bear with it.” 


Alumni Bulletin, October 6, 1933, p. 5 


The New Year 


Each season bells ring out the olden year, 

A new and festive note is everywhere 

When bells ring out upon the wintry air 

So happily, and every heart doth hear. 

The young, the old, will watch the hour draw near 
To midnight’s chime; and feet will dance, nor fear 
A lagging step, for souls that know no care, 


When bells bring tidings of a glad New Year. 


Oh, Jet me hear the be))s that ring tonight 
Upon the clear, still frosted atmosphere 


Ring joyously, 


and drown each saddened peal, 


A requiem of dead years, and place aright 
The future hours, nor let me dare to hear 
Naught save harmony, deeply sweet and real. 


From Colored Leaves 
By AmMy Woopwarp 


Courtesy of The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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The Taxpayer And Reading 
For Young People 
Would A “Library In Every School” Justify The Cost? 


By CHARLOTTE H. CLARK anp LOUISE P. 


Supervisor, Work With Schools, And Director, 


DECADE or so ago governments, national 

and municipal, business houses and private citi- 

zens took off on a flight of extravagance. 
Money came fairly easily and went with even greater 
facility, the inevitable result being that values lost 
their significance. Feverish activity prevailed, 
dition that was only halted by the tank of income run- 
ning low. 

This lowness in the tank and the terrific burden 
on the taxpayer have brought government officials 
sharply to the questions, which activities may be 
lopped off; which may be pruned; where duplication 
may be eliminated; which activities are basic; and 
where responsibility for basic activities should rest. 

National and municipal officials are faced with the 
question of what is basic. It is probably true that 
schools and libraries did not share to any great extent 
in the orgy of spending. But even these institutions 
face reduced appropriations which brings them also 
to the problem of the basic. 

Dr. John Dewey, in an address before the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March 1, 1933, said: 


a con- 


“T do not know whether charity always begins at home 
but I am sure that understanding and the framing of 


practicable ends and ideals begins as nearly at home as 
possible. If this principle is applied to education in relation 


to social problems, it wil] prevent us as educators from 


going too far afield at the beginning and wil) fx our minds 
on asking what we can do in terms of the means at hand 


which we command for doing what we want to do. It is 
better to do something positive and enduring than to ascend 
into the high heavens in a balloon that hits the ground 
with a bump as soon as the gas gives out.’ 


Many schools, already laden with teaching prob- 
lems, assumed, and are still carrying, library service, 
medical and dental care, athletics and physical train- 
ing, feeding, orchestras and glee clubs, military train- 
ing, dramatics and social entertainment, Probably the 
heaviest of these collateral activities is the school 
library. 

A few years ago some school men and librarians 
set forth rather light heartedly, it would seem now, 
on a program which had for its slogan “A library in 
every schoo) in the country.” There is no evidence of 
thorough joint school and library study as to the wis- 
dom of such a policy, of what actually had been or 
could be done by the public library, or of what the 
school library would cost. Were these school men 
and librarians ascending “into the high heavens in 
a balloon” in which they now find the gas giving out ? 


LATIMIER 
With Children, Washington, D. C., Public Library 
It the National Education Association and the 


American Library Association had got together and 
studied this problem without haste they might have 
ettected an enduring development. What happened, 
evidently, was that a few key persons in each organzai 
tion leaped betore they looked and decided that the 
school library was the thing. Instead of taking time for 
essential research thes expended their joint energies on 
procedures, standards and publicity for the school 
library. 

Failing such research by the national organizations, 
school superintendents and public librarians might 
well have studied the interests of their community 
and decided, “in honor preferring one another’, what 
the schools and the child needed and which institution 
should do what. [f the public schools found it easier 
to secure funds, they could have lent their support to 
the program decided upon, perhaps contracted to 
share its expense even if the public library were to 
carry the work. They would thus have utilized every 
penny the community could afford and united on an 
era of cultural development for young people. Instead 
they were moved by library in the school propaganda 
to regiment reading at enormous cost. 

It is not unlikely that the originators of the schoo) 
library movement had in mind the many small towns 
and rural neighborhoods where no public library 
service existed. This problem might well have had 
caretul consideration without upsetting the reading 
situation where public library service was available. 
If such a study of rural situations had been made, 
probably the county reservoir would have been the 
solution, Such a county library service would, of 
course, need to include bookless adults. That this 
county reservoir should be under public library boards 
rather than boards of education, seems to be indicated 
by Mr, Charles Lee,’ State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Missouri, who states in his annual 
report for 1929; 

“The only completely successful plan for providing rural 
and village schools with library service is the plan of 
county public libraries.” 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop.? Associate Specialist in 
School Libraries, U. 5. Office of Education, confirms 
Mr. Lee’s comment which she says “is representative 
af the attitude of educators toward the county 
library.” 

That the library in the school is gathering momen- 

Edith A. Lathrop, Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-36, 

1, Bulletin 20. United States Department of the Laterior, Office 


of Education, 1932. p. 688. 
* Ibid 
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tum is indicated by the tact that the Twelfth Year 
Book, June 1933, of the Department of Elementary 
Schoo) Principa)s, Nationa) Education Association, is 
given over entirely to elementary schoo] libraries. In 
this yearbook a survey is described in which 669 re- 
sponses from schools were tabulated. Of this number 
34+ per cent reported the library divided up among 
classrooms, 27 per cent used both centralized and 
classroom libraries, thus 61 per cent were compelled 
to use the classroom service in order to make the 
school library effective. Mrs. Clara M. Partridge, 
Principal, Oxford School, Berkeley, California, re- 
ported that after two years’ experimentation with the 
central school library, 

“The teaching staff unanimously requested that the books 
be again divided so that each room would have at hand 


its own grade library. The reasons were many and cogent 
so that the redistribution was made and it proves to be 


most satisfactory.” 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop quoted in the same hand- 
book, states, 

“Just as it is usually wise to consolidate smal] schools in 


order to provide suthcient funds to maintain. ethcient 
schools, so it is generally wise to pool the library resources 


of communities in order to provide efhcient library service.” 
Public Library Service To Schools 


We propose to count the relative costs of the schoo) 
library and of the public library or central reservoir. 
Before taking up the costs we out)ine a plan that has 
worked satisfactorily for a number of years, and 
which is a type of public library service to schools 
given widely throughout the country. The work of the 
schools division of the District of Columbia Public 
Library is pictured because it is the system and the 
community we know best. 

In the District of Columbia, with a population of 
just under 500,000, the schools division, which has 
just celebrated its first 25 years of service to schools, 
sent, in 1932-33, books to grades 2B-9 in 175 schools, 
public, parochial and private, with a resulting cir- 
culation of 478,315 volumes, Teachers in kindergar- 
ten, grades 1 and 2A are cared for by special privi- 
leges in the children’s rooms. 

These collections include no texts, but books which 
will illuminate the subjects being studied and, in 
addition, a liberal supply for genera) reading. 'Yhe 
books are chosen to fit the grade and intelligence rat- 
ing of the pupi)s as reported by teachers. The col- 
lections, one book for each child in the classroom, are 
sent for a two months’ period only, in order to supply 
material on new subjects as they are taken up and to 
prevent books from becoming stale to the children. 
The teacher has the privilege of asking for material 
on any project she wishes to develop. A list of books, 
sent in each collection, is kept to avoid duplication in 
future sets, 

This classroom service has been worked out to fit 
the normal child, The supervisor, work with schools 
and the teachers are studying and experimenting to- 
gether to fit the vocational and a typical school child’s 
peculiar needs. 

The teacher keeps simple circulation records. Re- 


turns of circulation are studied in order to fit the 
class more exactly in the next collection. The teacher 
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is asked to try to have children return or pay for 
missing books but she is never allowed to pay for lost 
or damaged books from these collections. In this work 
she is looked on as an aide of the public library. 

Vhe advantage of this system is that books are in 
the classroom when needed and withdrawn and sent 
elsewhere when the teacher takes up her next subject. 
In Washington, school offictals, on being approached, 
considerately staggered subjects during the year so 
that all teachers in a certain grade are not using the 
same material at the same time. This economical 
flexibility keeps the entire collection moving through- 
out the school year. This is not possible in a system 
where books are tied up in each school library. 

It is interesting to note that under this dua) system, 
a school with an enro}lment of 1,000 pupils may re- 
ceive from the public library, during the school year, 
four or five thousand books. \n a school library of 
this enrollment the children would rarely have more 
books; in many school libraries they would have less. 


Bibliographic And Advisory Service To School Officials 
And Teachers 


The schools division has prepared the following 
lists for teachers; 
A list of the 1,752 titles furnished by the schools division. 
A list of titles to supplement the curriculum of each semes- 


ter. For instance in the study of Ancient Greece, epics 
and myths, historical fiction, biography, history, descrip- 


tion of country, architecture and poetry, all bearing on 
the subject. 

Five printed lists of suggested reading for junior high 
schoo)s in co)Jaboration with the head of the English 
department. 


A printed supplementary reading list, arranged according 
to grade and semester history study, in similar collabora- 
tion with the head of the history department. 


A list of reference books suggested for junior high school 
purchase. 

A list of reference books suggested for elementary school 
purchase. 

A study room containing one copy each of all books 
sent to the schools is set apart for the use of schoo) 
officials and teachers. 

One copy each of reterence books suggested tor 
school purchase is kept in the library for teachers to 
examine and sent upon request to heads of depart- 
ments or committees. 

The schools division work js rooted in consultation 
with school officials and teachers. With the latter, the 
supervisor, work with schools is in daily conference, 
which enables her to get a city wide picture of school 
needs, and to discuss the efficacy and best age place- 


ment of particular books. 


Establishing The System 
The decision that the public library should be re- 


sponsible for general reading and the public schools 
responsible for the supply of text and reference books 
was made 25 years.ago by school and library officials. 
This program has been followed consistently and 
without a suggestion of friction or thought of pre- 
rogative on the part of either institution. The library 
has had continuous encouragement and advice from 
the schools but never a word of criticism. 

Thus, while the public library in Washington gives 
to the schools every service within its power, it prop- 
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erly preserves its leadership in children’s reading. [t 
is true conversely that the library defers to the schaals 
and learns from them wherever school needs enter 
the picture. This service has evolved during this quar- 
ter of a century of cooperation. [t is not, of course, 
something the library has imposed upon the schools. 

The Congress of the United States, responsible 
for appropriations ‘for District institutions, lent ap- 
proval to this economical division of labor by placing 
in the public schools’ appropriation bills, for 1930 and 
thereafter, a proviso that the book fund be spent tor 
text and reterence books and magazines. 


Is The School Library A Wise Development? 
Is It Economical? 

In this paper we would question the wisdom of 
the assumption, by the public schools, of the titty-year- 
old function of its sister profession, the public library, 
and also we would count the cost to the municipality 
of such assumption of function and duplication of 
service, 

‘Uhere follows a table of the relative costs of estab- 
lishing the present classroom service of the Washing- 
ton Public Library and of establishing a library in 
every school building in Washington. Following the 
first table is one showing the annua) cost of each type 
of service. Vhe cost of service in each case includes 
elementary and junior high schools only, since the 
schools in Washington, as elsewhere, have libraries 
in high schools. The public library costs include serv- 
ice to summer schools. 

The school library costs are based on Miss Lucille 
F. Fargo’s books, The Library in the School* and 
The Program for Elementary School Library Serv- 
ice,* and dA Study in School Library Finance by Miss 


Thelma Eaton.” Miss Eaton reporting statistics, from 


can A. L. A. Survey, of annual school library costs, 


says: “These figures show a per pupil expenditure 


ranging from $1.07 to $27.32 with a median of 


293.30." 


Conditions described in school library literature in- 
dicate that this median cost does not and cannot pro- 
vide good libraries. UVhe school library annual cost 
chart, carefully based on the authorities mentioned 
above, brings the cost per pupil to $6.07 which is a 


-minimum for service that in any way compares to the 


classroom service described. 

The school libraries’ establishment cost in Wash- 
ington, therefore, would be eleven times the estab- 
lishment cost of the public library method; the school 
libraries’ annual cost would be fifteen and a half times 
the public library annual cost. In these charts, quar- 
ters, heat, light, telephone and janitor service are not 
included for either system. In Washington these items 
in 175 school buildings would amount to about sixty 
times the schools division cost. 

lhe cost ratio of the two services will be practi- 
cally constant, whether the system unit is the city, 
the town or the county. 


“Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. American Library 
Association, 1934). 

: “Lucile F. Fargo, The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service. American Library Association, 1930, 

Thelma Eaton, “A Study in School Library Finance." School 
Library Yearbook, No. 5. American Library Association, 1932. 


Relative Costs Of Actual Public Library Classroom Service 
And Of 175 Potential School Libraries With Com- 
parable Service, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS DIVISION LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS 


Books $55 680 Books $351,000 
Furniture Furniture 
Equipment 5,392 Equipment 322,210 
Supplies Supplies 

Total $61,072 lotal $673,210 


Relative Annual Costs Of The Two Systems 


SCHOOLS Division LinRARLES IN SCHOOLS 


Salaries $15,100 Salaries $305,500 
Books 6,800 Books 63,000 
Binding 974 Binding 
Mending | Mending 
Furniture Furniture 25,725 
Equipment 392 Equipment 
Supplies Supplies 
Postage 135 
Delivery truck 

Maintenance 231 

Depreciation 163 

Yotal $25,091 Votal £394,225 


On What Is The Work Of Public Library Service To 
Schools Based? 

Work with young people in public libraries is a 
recognized specialization. “Vhe schools division in 
Washington upon its establishment, theretore, was 
made a part of the children’s department, thus in- 
suring a unified policy in children's reading tor the 
community. Unity of standards, administration, pol 
icy and procedure 1s as essential, in this smaller field, 
as for the library as a whole. 

This umion with the children’s department rings 
to the schools division the truits of a continuing study 
of children’s literature, sources and editions; and ot 
evaluation and selection of new titles, accompanied 
by weeding out superseded titles. 

Vhe union with the children’s 
wing of the children’s department, brings to. the 
schools division the results of daily experimental work 
by children’s librarians, 

The children’s benefit by the 
vision study of curriculum and other school problems. 

Both the schools diviston and the children’s rooms 
profit by joint staff training and interchange of per- 


rooms, under the 


rooms schoals di 


sonnel. 

In addition the schools division shares in the li- 
brary’s centra) housing, administration, ordering, 
cataloging, binding and mending. 


Reasons Advanced By Its Advocates For The School 
Library Program 


Three leading reasons are given by the school l- 
brary advocates for the program of a library in every 


school in the country: 


1. That the public schools are able to secure funds more 
readily than the public library. 

2. That the “newer education” 
every school building. 

3. That the school is where the child is. 


requires a library in 


Uhe firse reason, that the schoo) secures tunds more 
readily than the library, seems to indicate a short 
sighted perspective of community development. St is 
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hard to believe that such expediency wil for long de- 
termine public policy and expenditure. 

As to the second reason, that modern education re- 
quires a library in each school building. The public 
library welcomes the schools’ increasing emphasis on 
reading, but it questions the need of a library in every 
school to provide it. The public library in most com- 
munities is already equipped to supply books and is 
probably better equipped to meet changing demands 
of education with less cost than is the library in the 
school. 

Furthermore the history 
that educational movements are not lasting. This is 
clearly illustrated by the fact, known only too well 
by public librarians who buy it, that no professional 
literature becomes obsolete more quickly. Dr. W3)- 
liam C, Bagley,® Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, shows cogently the transient nature of the 
“newer education” : 


of pedagogics indicates 


“Yet in our attitude toward classroom procedures we 
apparently believe that there is just one good way to teach 
if it can only be found and that every teacher ought to fol- 
low the particular pattern that happens at the moment to 
be proclaimed as the final word, with firm faith that here 
at last is the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. The 
rapidity with which these patterns have arisen and en- 


joyed their brief hour of glory and then sunk out of sight 
ought in itself to awaken us to the futility of this attitude.” 


Is it not rather injudicious to revolutionize two 
institutions in order to satisfy the “particular pat- 
tern” in vogue? 

As to the third argument in favor of school [i- 
braries, ‘that the school is where the child is.” Is it? 
During the year, the school has the child in its keep- 
ing 172.7 davs' of 5 hours each, or about 863 hours 
out of the child’s 365 days of 5,475 waking hours. 
Nor does this indicate the hours in which the child 
may use the school library. Miss Lucile F. Fargo,* 
whom we quote frequently as the leading protagonist, 
in print, of the school library states: 

“But the opportunity of John Henry Jones to read in 
the laboratory is pretty well limited to 30 or 40 minutes 
once a week if he is a 3A or less, and twice if he is a +B 
or more.” 


And in the same book ;° 


A library reading room seating forty will give 
each pupil in the school of 800 pupils one scheduled visit 
per week and allow an extra period every other week for 
voluntary attendance.” 


And again, the same author :!° 


“By general agreement, each class or platoon is sched- 
uled for one library period a week up to and including 
the third grade, and for two periods a week thereafter. 
That is, such a program is planned if library space per- 
mits; if it does not, the schedule must be cut.” 


These brief periods seem a slight return to the 
child tor the cost to the community of the school 
* William C. Bagley, “The Text-book in 


School and Socety, March 14, 1931. p. 361. 


7 Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30, v. 2, 


American Education.” 


Bulletin No. 20. 


United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
1932. p. 35. 

*Lucile F. Fargo, The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service. American Library Association, 1930. p. 76. 


®Thid., p. 110, 


Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. American Library 


Association, 1930. pp. 333-34. 
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library program. Is the program necessary? Miss 
Fargo! seems to think it is. She says: 


“The organized school library is a twentieth centurs 
phenomenon, explicable only in the light of the educational! 


development of the last quarter century. To comprehen: 
it is to comprehend the basic principles ‘of the newer edu- 
cation. To state its objectives is to translate library aims 


into terms of educationa) objectives.” 


What educational objectives, one might ask, are 
magically gained by a weekly or twice weekly 40 min- 
ute assignment to a school library, that would not be 
gained through books sent to classrooms or in a pub)ic 
library children’s room with its much larger collec- 
tion and trained staff, open every afternoon plus al! 
day Saturday and in many libraries in the evening? 
Much has been spoken and written on the school 
library as an essential to modern education. What 
does the child read in this 40 minute period which 
will uniquely enable him to attain “the objectives ot 
the newer education’ ? 

While this brief scheduled time allowed each child 
in the school library gives pause for thought, there 
is a factor even more important in this situation. This 
factor is that the child is likely to look upon the li- 
brary in the school as another classroom, That the 
child goes voluntarily to a children’s room in a public 
library is psychologically of utmost importance. 

As we have shown, the school is where the child is 
for about one sixth of his waking hours during his 
school years. His school years in the United States 
average 9.65'2 Should he not be interested in his 
formative years in the institution which should pro- 
vide his reading in adult life? In other words, should 
he not be forming the public library habit? Children 
who register in a public library usually continue into 
adult life as borrowers. It is by no means true that 
those who have used the school library will enter a 
new institution. Librarians know much of adolescent 
and adult self-consciousness in approaching an insti- 
tution. Moreover it is true that many hitherto adult 
non-users of a library, going to a public library for 
the first time to register their children, become inter- 
ested in having a card for themselves. 


The School Librarian 

Who conducts school libraries, selects and inter- 
prets books to children? In a recent survey of school 
libraries, which is typical of the countrywide situa- 
tion, Dr. Earl W. Anderson! reports: 

“In 200 Ohio high schools with enrollments of from 300- 
500, two thirds of the librarians have had no training in 
library work.” 

Dr. B. Lamar Johnson," surveying 390 schools, 
shows: 

“That eighteen schools with enrollments of more than 
750 have librarians who have had no library training, and 


twenty-seven schools with enrollments of more than 75) 
have librarians who had only from one to five hours of 


library training.” 


" Thid., p. 1. 

“Study of School Survival Rates, 1929-30." 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 

™ Earl W. Anderson, Quoted in The Secondary School Library. 
Bulletin 1932, No. 17. United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. p. 25. 

“ B. Lamar Johnson, ibid., p. 24. 
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In his study of 280 high schools in California, Mr. 
Paul E. Thompson'® indicates: 

“That only twenty schools have full-time Jibrarians. 
Eleven have no librarians; in seven schools pupils serve 
as librarians; two schools have librarians who spend only 

art of their day at school; and there are 240 teacher- 
ibrarians.” 


[f schools continue the program of school libraries, 
it is evident that the librarians will, to a great degree, 
be teacher-librarians with divided duties. ‘Vhat schoo) 
librarians are primarily teachers is suggested by the 
fact that some school librarians have stated they saw 
no reason for joining the American Library Associa- 
tion because they are under the direction of the 
schools and their interests lie there. 

No one has more profound admiration and respect 
for teachers than the writers of this article who know 
them through daily conference over a long term of 
years. But it seems to be true that a person trained as 
a teacher and having taught for a term of vears is not 
as effective in a library as a trained librarian. ‘Vhis is 
as true as that a librarian educated and trained for 
her profession would not be likely to make a good 
teacher. As Cervantes said, “You may as well expect 
pears from an elm.” 

There is a basically different mood and outlook in 
the two professions. The very choice of profession 
indicates a taste and aptitude. The schools would be 
first to recognize the shortcomings of the librarian 
as a teacher, and yet might overlook the inadequacy 
of the teacher as a librarian. Is this because the schools 
are still not as mindful of what a librarian is as the 
librarian is convinced of the very special training and 
contribution of the teacher? 

This basic ditterence in the two professions, though 
the common denominator is children, is in danger of 
being overlooked. ‘Traditionally the library had for 
its purpose the general cultivation of children, includ- 
ing a thorough support of the schools. The school 
had as its object the imparting of knowledge. It can 
scarcely be doubted that under teacher-librarians, em- 
phasis will be placed on educational procedures. 
Nothing so clearly illustrates this basic difference as 
the recurrence, in school library literature, of the 
terms, laboratory, diagnostic and remedial reading. 
The almost inevitable emphasis on this laboratory 
Viewpoint is the fundamental danger of the school 
library. This viewpoint will not make a child love to 
read or widen his outlook. Mr. G. W. Rosenlof!" 
appreciating this danger, says: 

“A practical difficulty invariably met in building up the 
well-balanced reading laboratory in the school lies in the 
limited acquaintance of the average teacher with the rich 
Stores of the children’s room. As a result, the collection 
leans heavily towards or falls completely over on the side 
of work-type books, sets and readers manifoldly duplicated 
making up the so-called library.” 


And Miss Fargo" also points out: 


“Practically, however, great care will have to be exer- 


Paul E. Thompson, ihid., p. 21. 
. *G. W. Rosenlof, Library Facilities of Teacher-training Institu 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. pp. 70-77 
(Contributions to Education, No. 347). 

* Lucile F. Fargo, The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service. American Library Association, 1930. p. 175. 
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cised to keep it from becoming so mechanized and se 
swayed by educational procedures as to lose the fine Navor 
of genuine library work, which, while it is distinetly edu- 
cational, has, in the past at least, been more social and 
cultural, more individual and voluntary than the class- 
room, The crux of the situation will be in its personnel.” 


That the teacher-librarian may not have time to 
give proper attention to the library is indicated by 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson :'* 


“Among the teacher-)ibrarians, two teach as many as 
eight classes daily. Seventy-one of the 135 teacher-libra- 
rians teach five or more classes a day.” 

To look on a room, without a trained librarian, as 
a Jibrary because it contains hooks Is as reasonable as 
to count a classroom with desks and a blackboard, but 
without a trained teacher, a school. We shall not 
progress far in children’s reading until the impor- 
tance of the trained librarian is understood and ac- 
cepted. 

What If Schools Employ Library School Graduates Only? 

One leading educator reported several years ago 
that 4,000 school librarians, trained in library school, 
would be needed yearly and presently 7,000 annually. 
This supply constitutes a real problem which arises 
from the fact that the program of a library in every 
school multiplies by thousands the librarians needed, 
whereas concentrated and centralized public library 
service makes no such demand. Where are these 
trained librarians to come from? Moreover the school 
library advocates state that school Jibrarians should 
have experience in public libraries and should also 
know their resources intimately. How can this be 
attained ? 

The best most schools can hope for in a genera- 
tion is a young woman just out of library school. ‘Vo 
those who know the very real problems of such a 
situation, it is futile to suggest that these inexperi- 
enced graduates will be qualified to furnish book 
leadership in a school. “To make her in the least ef- 
fective, there must be set up in the school system a 
strong library department to train and guide her, to 
review and select books effectively and economically 
and to weed collections. Uhis, by the way, duplicates 
work done in the public library and adds a consider- 
able cost to the school system and to the community. 

Even with the establishment of a central library 
department in the schools, the problem of training a 
librarian in a school library by herself is almost in 
surmountable, whereas in a public library system, li 
brary school graduates are worked into the system, 
carry on under direction and are in continuing train- 
ing. That this training is a problem Miss Sabra W, 
Vought!” shows: 

“One of the deductions of the survey of high schools in 
California is that the training of the librarian is more dis- 
heartening than any other one item studied.” 

The Book Collection In The School Library 

What about book collections in school libraries? 


Bulletin 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of 


B. Lamar Johnson, “The Secondary School Library 
1932, No. 17. 
Education. p. 21. 

" Sabra W. Vought, “Biennial Survey of Education, 192% 30." 
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Many associations of states and state departments of 
education have promulgated standards which must 
be met before the school is accredited. To get an “A” 
rating, a school of given enrollment must have a cer- 
tain number of volumes. To meet this requirement, 
many schools have made up library quotas from text 
books, gift books, even Congressional Records. This 
emphasis on quantity is pernicious, since 100 carefully 
chosen books in suitable editions are more effective 
than a collection of 3,000 volumes that has, like 
Topsy, “just growed.” 

Children’s librarians have found that, when re- 
quested to weed out gift libraries, 90 to 95 per cent 
must be discarded. ‘Too frequently the gift library 
consists of classics in editions so homely that the child 
will not read them; classics so emasculated as to be 
valueless ; or series books. Series books tend to destroy 
the power of reading worth while books; use time in 
which good books could be read; and weaken the 
will, since in them the hero or heroine succeeds with- 
out effort. 

The root difficulty in the whole situation is that 
school men not mindful of what librarianship  in- 
volves, and what is necessary to make a library effec- 
tive, are likely to be satisfied with untrained librarians 
and such aggregations of books as various studies in- 
dicate are now prevalent in school libraries. 

There are, without doubt, first class libraries in 
schools conducted by the public library, for instance 
in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. There are school li- 
braries, with first class librarians, under boards of 
education. But pitifully little progress, it must be 
admitted, has so far been made. Will this country 
ever be able to afford properly selected, properly su- 
pervised and properly staffed libraries in the 247,289 
school buildings in the United States ? 


Do Teachers Find The School Library All Its Advocates 
Claim? 

Many school librarians are on record that teachers 
in their buildings are asking for classroom collections, 
because they find books more useful in the classroom 
and because the children are not advanced enough, or 
responsible enough, to use books effectively in the 
school library without more individual aid. Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson” gives evidence, typical of this coun- 
try-wide tendency: “Out of 390 schools with school 
. . ° ” 
libraries, 203 use the classroom library. 

Miss Fargo,*! in considering the classroom library, 
says: 

“In some ways the pupil in the smaller school or in the 
school where classroom collections take the place of a single 
reading laboratory has the advantage. A limited number 
of books is always available, a background for daily work. 
Reading them may be allowed by the teacher at any time 
provided the pupil has finished his other work, or can 
profitably engage in silent reading while others are busy 
in other directions. Were it not for the expense involved 
in outfitting everv classroom, or at least every reading 
classroom, with an excellent assortment of library books, 
this would be the ideal laboratory situation. But alas! The 
budget seldom permits an adequate number of books and 
if it did, their care would become a burden to the teacher.” 


B. Lamar Johnson, ‘The Secondary School Library.” Bulletin 
1932, No. 17. United States Department of the Interior, Office of 


Education. p. 53. 
* Lucile F. Farge, The Program for Elementary School Library 


Service. American Library Association, 1930, p. 76. 
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The following was expressed in a general discus- 
sion by school librarians reported in the School Li- 
rary Yearbook, No. 3.7” 


“Another possible avenue of escape from the formaliza- 
tion of the library is the placing of complete sets of sup- 
plementary text material indicated in the course of study in 
each teacher's room. This would of course take money, but 
the results would undoubtedly repay.” 


In the light of the tables appearing earlier in this 
paper which show comparative costs of the classroom 
library and the library in the school, it is perplexing 
to find many school library advocates dismissing the 
classroom library on the ground of its expense. 


Bolstering Up The School Library Program 

‘To meet criticism that the school library is unduly 
expensive because it is inactive 193 days, its advo- 
cates propose keeping it open the year round. This 
raises the question even more acutely, can a commu- 
nity afford a school library and a public library chil- 
dren’s room in one neighborhood. Miss Fargo?" re- 
sponds: 


“If, for example, it is determined that a Type 3 library 
(a school library of unlimited service) situation is to be the 
final goal for every fully developed elementary school, the 
public library will without doubt wish to consider that 
fact in its expansion program. There will certainly not be 
indicated the same type of children’s work or the same 
heavy expenditures in connection with children’s rooms 
in branches if large collections of books are to be made 
available for home and school use through the schools, es- 
pecially if the schools can arrange to have their libraries 
function during vacations.” 

Miss Fargo?* shows further: 

“As the demand for books grew, the school offered to 
take a larger part in financing and the public library 
widened its activities to include more personal service 
until what had started as a bit of library extension evolved, 
as a rule, in one of two ways: It either grew into a 
cooperative plan for school library service, or the public 
library dropped out, leaving the school to assume full 
control.” 


And Mr. E. V. Hollis®® says: 


“By almost imperceptible stages such a reading labora- 
tory type of school library will grow into the unlimited 
service type of library. In this latter type of library will 
be found the services and facilities of the typical children’s 
department of a good public library.” 


Since there is a limit to public funds, emasculation 
or even elimination of public library children’s work 
seems to be forecast. It might be well to ponder the 
loss to the child through the extinction of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. There is testimony as to her contribu- 
tion to children’s reading: 

Mr. Carl H. Milam,*® Secretary of the American 
Library Association, in a nation-wide radio broadcast 
on August 1, 1933, called “How to Reduce the Li- 
brary Budget”, said: 


22 School Library Yearbook, No. 3. American Library Association 
1929. p. 67. 

Lucile F. Fargo, The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service. American Library Association, 1930. p. 172. 

* Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. American Library 
Association, 1930. p. 388. 

* E. V. Hollis, Library in the Elementary School.” Journ 
of the National Education Association, June 1931. p. 192. 

“HH. L. Woolhiser, Ora L. Wildermuth, Carl H. Milam, ‘Ho. 
to Reduce the Library Budget,"’ National Advisory Council o: 
Radio in Education. (Broadcast August 1, 1933.) 
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“The children’s librarians have probably been more ef- 
fective in their service—from an educational point of view 
—than have the librarians who serve the adults. Children’s 
librarians know their books and the children. They do 
much to develop permanent habits of reading and good 
taste in the selection of books, and to broaden the outlook 
of the boys and girls.” 

Mr. Carl Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, in an article “The Library in Hard ‘Vimes” 
in THe Liprary JOURNAL for December 1, 1931, 
wrote: 

“We have in our midst a group of workers, the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, who have evolved for themselves a 
body of theory and practice that comes perilously near the 
aspects of a science, both in methods and results.” 

But even if the school library displaced the public 
library children’s room what of the cost of a public 
library branch for adults, plus this year round school 
library for children in the same neighborhood? ‘The 
advocates of the school library have a solution tor 
this too. They will open them to adults. 

Miss Fargo,?? speaking of library problems in small 
communities, suggests consolidation of school and 
public library service and adds: 

“To the quarters thus provided (in the school) would 
be removed the community library. A schedule of opening 
hours to cover late afternoons, evenings, Saturdays and 
vacations would be arranged.” 

That this plan of including adults has been given a 
trial is shown in a questionnaire*® sent to 364 schools, 
126 of which allowed the public to use: 

“Permitting the public to use the school library causes 
a number of problems. Thirty-four report a dithculty be- 
cause people from outside the school borrow books needed 
by pupils. Reports from thirty-three schools indicate that 
the problem of book selection is made more difhcult if a 
library serves both the school and the general public, for 
books which adults want are often wholly unsuited to the 
needs of high-schgol pupils. The fact that when they come 
to the library people from outside of school disturb the 
pupils is mentioned as a problem in eighteen schools.” 

Nothing seems to have been said about children 
disturbing adults. It is true, however, that wherever 
school libraries have been opened to adults, the adults 
have been singularly disinclined to use them. As an 
antidote to this disinclination of the adult, Miss 
Fargo suggests: 

“If there is a definite feeling against it (by adults), 
development of the social center idea or some other eftec- 
tive method must be undertaken to combat it.” 

This progression from “a bit of library extension” ; 
to libraries in every building during school hours; to 
Opening them the year round to children; and on to 
making them available to adults; is a reductio ad 
absurdum, a belated effort perhaps to justify a finan- 
cially and culturally impossible program. 


What Of Children’s Reading In Times Of Depression? 


If in schools, that have assumed the responsibilits 
for children’s reading, lower appropriations necessi- 
tate reduction of service, who can doubt the decision 
as to the relative importance of teaching service and 

" Lucile F. Fargo, T'*he Program for Elementary School Library 
Sera ice. American Library Association, 1930. p. 157. 

* B. Lamar Johnson, ‘The Secondary School Library,” Bulletin 


1932, No. 17. United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, pp. 101-02, 
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library service? Which will go or which will be cur- 
tailed? In a certain city the public library itself was 
under the board of education. During a depression, 
prior to the present one, the board decided to close 
the library, which it did. This may happen again. 
Should not the reading of children be under an inde- 
pendent institution which considers reading its basic 
function ? 
A Decision Should Be Made 

The country faces the questions, which institution 
knows most about providing children with books, 
which is best equipped to stimulate their reading in- 
terests, and which can do these things at least cost. 
We should not blink the fact that municipal au- 
thorities and the tax-laden citizen will not put off 
raising the questions. ‘Vhat this is already true seems 
to be indicated by the following, which is probably 
typical of country-wide sentiment. A woman of fine 
intelligence, unusually interested in community wel- 
fare, and living in a well-to-do state, said recently: 

“I am paying national, state, county and municipal taxes. 
The heaviest tax is the school levy. In the last two vears 
the levy could not be met. We citizens are out to reduce 
this school burden at all costs. We are not willing to re- 
duce the teachers’ salaries for they have not benefited in 
this rising levy. We are out to cut the extras. We have 
certainly outrun ourselves on school extras.” 

Another indication of the trend of opinion is con- 
tained in the radio broadcast previously quoted. Here 
the city manager, Mr. Woolhiser, and the secretary 
of the American Library Association, Mr. Milam, are 
speaking: 

Mr. Woolhiser: “Isn't there also a chance for economy 
in the elimination of duplications of library service? Is it 
necessary to have libraries and librarians in the public 
schools and also children’s rooms and children’s librarians 
in the public libraries ?” 

Mr. Milam: “Yes, Mr. Woolhiser, there is an opportu- 
nity for economy which many libraries have already ef- 
fected. Cooperation between the public library and the 
public school makes possible the elimination of duplication 
and the provision of excellent service at very low cost. In 
many places this cooperation is so close that it amounts to 
a single administrative responsibility for both the school 
libraries and the children’s rooms in public libraries. And 
it is possible to have a contract agreement which safe- 
guards the special interests of both institutions.” 

The school library movement is dangerous to the 
tax-payer because of its terrific cost; it is dangerous 
to the schools because, in order to meet the costs of 
the school library, officials’ and teachers’ salaries, al- 
ready low in many places, may be cut or not raised; 
because the schools may not be able to afford an ade- 
quate number of teachers; because necessary school 
building programs may be curtailed; and because 
school energies may be diverted to a collateral activity. 

It is dangerous to the child because in times of en- 
forced economy, provision for children’s reading may 
be abandoned altogether; because, even in) normal 
times, makeshift libraries will almost surely be estab- 
lished throughout the country; because the public 
library may be hampered in its legitimate work; be- 
cause the child may fail to form the public library 
habit ; and most of all because cultural reading is likely 
to be sacrificed to school problems with the tragic re 
sult that the child may grow up without acquiring a 
love of reading. 
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Regional Cooperation 


By ARNOLD K. BORDEN 


Research Librarian, University Of Pennsylvania 


LANNED economy is no new idea in the 

Sibrary world. The pooling of resources 

through voluntary agreement and _ regional 
understanding in the matter of book purchase affords 
an increasingly intelligent application of this prin- 
ciple. There is something intriguing about the func- 
tioning of a large urban area as a single research 
unit, in which the collections of the many spectal 
libraries supplement the more general ones of public 
and university {ibraries, in which the source ma- 
terials of learned societies and organizations with 
particular interests are voluntarily fit into a com- 
prehensive design for the common intellectual good. 

Such cooperative enterprise ts not, of course, with- 
out limitations. It has the weaknesses inherent in a 
system of departmental libraries in a university com- 
munity. From the point of view of the scholar the 
knowledge that his research materials are scattered in 
several places is apt to develop a feeling of futility 
and to impair his own economy of labor. 

A more serious difficulty may arise from failure to 
inform scholars of regional arrangements. The suc- 
cess of the whole scheme depends upon the close 
working relationship between the librarian and_ his 
patron, upon the expression by the student of his 
needs. Even such major undertakings as Project B 
or the L. C. Anonymous Catalog are not generally 
known apart from librarians themselves. To make 
local library cooperation productive of results is a 
still larger problem in publicity. This is particularly 
true, of course, where it has been found inexpedient 
to incorporate union catalog cards into the general 
catalog and where consequently they have been seere- 
gated. 

The real test comes in securing a clear definition 
of the field of purchase. It is easy to understand how 
the more general libraries in the scheme might tend 
to leave the purchase of books of a more ordinary 
and common type to the special libraries in. cases 
where duplication would appear desirable. It is often 
hard enough to draw the line between a distinctly 
special type and one of general importance. By and 
large, the general library had better err on the side 
of specialization and duplication in the case of doubt. 
Only such a course is consistent with duty to its 
clientéle. 

It is easy to conceive a further tendency that may 
detract from the potentialities for good of such a 
scheme. The libraries participating may make their 
union an excuse for budget reductions rather than an 
opportunity for securing many more accessions of value 
for the whole region by maintaining the same budgets. 
While this kind of economizing might very well be 
the raison d etre for a particular cooperative system, 
it would not be cooperation in its most fruitful 
aspects. 
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All these limitations, however, are mere problems 
of management and disappear in the face of common 
purpose and effort. “The impressive thing is the in- 
creasing research consciousness which ts to be found 
in special libraries. Of course participation in union 
catalogs is obvious evidence, where the advantages 
would seem to accrue almost entirely to the more 
general libraries. But the announced desire of mani 
curators of specialized collections to have their books 
enter more actively than in the past into the work 
of creative research indicates how strong this tendency 
has become. 

Vhe apotheosis of research is for the minute very 
characteristic ot our zectgetst. But quite apart from 
general tendencies its increase in special libraries is 
easily explained in the light of their superb collec- 
tions of manuscripts and source materials. [f one 
studies the history of intellectual and literary awak- 
enings he will invariably find that they derive from 
old manuscripts and books collected as a labor 01 
love by those who have gone before. And many ot 
our semi-public library institutions are in an enviable 
position to contribute a full share to any renaissance 
of culture. 

Philadelphia and region provide very good ex- 
amples of the possibilities inherent in rich collec- 
tions and cooperative zeal. One might cite, for 
instance, the ancient Ridgeway Branch of the Library 
Company. Here is a notable group of manuscripts, 
from the Greek down, and a collection of rare im- 
prints, from many incunabula to early English and 
American. And it has become the deliberate polic\ 
of that library to invite scholars to make use of its 
treasures. Similarly, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, of distinguished origin and history, by virtue 
of its Franklin manuscripts, unique and rich in scien- 
tific source materials, craves greater usefulness for 
its library and hopes to increase its holdings for re- 
search in the humanities. Or one can turn to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, long since a work- 
shop, complete in American and local history, a 
library to which one never looks in vain for manu- 
script materials. Not long since the writer found 
there two Goethe letters, rather scarce outside of 
Weimar and New Haven, and has come to expect 
through similar experience to tind the unusual. To 
cite only three such libraries is an injustice to a dozen 
more, but they typify the desire to aid in intellectual! 
progress that pervades them all. 

A community that integrates its library resources 
with intelligent purpose doubtless chooses one way 
of escape from overcrowding facilities. As book hold- 
ings multiply two possibilities loom: super-libraries 
with all-inclusive collections and an organization ot 
lesser central libraries buttressed by the specialized 
collections of smaller units. Of course the line be- 
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tween the two systems may not be clearly marked in 
a particular region, but the general tendency stands 
out here and there with rather more than casual 
distinction. Many urban areas, working through 
local library associations, are actively welding their 
varied facilities into one homogeneous system. 
There is nothing, of course, to prevent the develop- 
ment of one or two very large institutions simulta- 
neously with the growth of smaller libraries. But 
unless some common action is achieved the resultant 
wholesale duplication will be wasteful and unneces- 
sary in so far as the rarer and more specialized ma- 
terials are concerned. 

How much the economic drive that is steadily 
coercing business and government into larger and 
larger administrative units will attect institutions like 
educational establishments and libraries remains to 
be seen. A good deal will depend on the history of a 
particular community. Where independent organiza- 
tions slumber in indifference their importance as re- 
search centers will fail to materialize and they will 
sink into oblivion as central libraries take on magni- 
tude and importance. Where, on the other hand, 
various semi-public libraries have been the large bene- 
ficiaries of private collecting and philanthropic zeal 
for perhaps generations, facilities will probably con- 
tinue to be diversified and regional organization will 
be the unifying force. 

The more feasible it becomes to develop research 
as a function of library work, the more light will be 
thrown upon regional strength and weakness in par- 
ticular subjects. And when a region has been found 
to be notably deficient in a certain field it is not dif- 
ficult to persuade some member of the local library 
Union to concentrate on this weak spot in its future 
acquisition policy. In the progress of research, en- 
couraged by the single purpose of diversified inter- 
ests, increase of coordination and improvement of 
facilities will strengthen the whole structure of 
library service. 

In large urban regions one senses the need for 
some more positive unifying agency than at present 
exists. Institutions removed from the population 
center and many small libraries in the heart of a 
city itself do not share as they should in the total 
library plan. To a scholar in any part of the region 
there is not readily available means to locate the 
particular source materials that he may need and 
that may exist in many special collections. 

The problem of having manuscript materials lo- 
cated, inventoried, and adequately described is one to 
which last year’s Report on Historical Scholarship in 
America of the American Historical Association gave 
attention, although without suggesting any very prac- 
tical expedients to accomplish the ends desired. It 
occurs to one in the course of doing research work 
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that some central bibliographical clearing-house for 
a particular region might be of inestimable value to 
scholars locally and generally. 

Suppose there was established, for instance, a Bib- 
liegraphical Institute in a region like Philadelphia. 
It might, as a basis, have a union catalog of all books 
in the area. Next and more important, it might have 
the task of fully listing all the source and manu- 
script materials available—a large order, and one 
that would have to develop slowly. With these basic 
tools established it could of course give energetic 
service to the whole community of scholars and in 
the course of publishing abroad source materials be a 
great source of stimulation to productive scholarship. 
{t might conceivably also have a research department 
to be consulted for preliminary investigation. 

‘The ultimate ideal, of course, would be to have 
several such institutes in different parts of the coun- 
try. Each might then publish a periodical to list 
materials in the region it served and in this way bring 
about integration ot all the country’s resources. To be 
permanently successful, such an institute must have, 
of course, continuity of income, direction, and per- 
sonnel, Its directing force, furthermore, would need 
to be motivated by an active philosophy to secure 
continuing results, 

Here, at any rate, is one solution of several prob- 
lems. Whether or not it is the feasible one, some ex- 
pedients should be devised to make more of the re- 
sources at hand, to make known to scholars library 
source materials, and to tie together the diversified 
library facilities in a particular community. The 
potentialities inherent in any intelligent scheme for 
greater practical cooperation are rather large. 

The conservation of the raw materials of research 
is a problem that has been giving the learned so- 
cieties much concern. To get an inventory ts prob- 
ably the first fundamental line of attack, Where is 
there a strong collection, for instance, of unpublished 
manuscripts, playbills, ete., relating to the history 
of the American theater? he writer can give a very 
intelligent answer to this question because such a 
collection happens to be shelved in his own office, 
but one can appreciate the fortuitous and circumstan- 
tial nature of such knowledge. Similarly, the fact 
that valuable, uncataloged pamphlet collections exist 
in a baleony of the Mercantile Library is an interest- 
ing revelation of the prowling instinct, but this, 
along with other cases that are legion, goes to indi- 
cate the unknown material that can be grist for 
no scholar’s mill. A general taking of stock is a 
necessity of the first order, and this will doubtless 
be achieved best through some more comprehensive 
organization of community effort than at present 


exists. 


“Certainly starving our schools and libraries, cutting down on our social services 
in times of depression, is not progress but retrogression.” 


From What Is Technocracy? 
By Atten RAYMOND 
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Trends In Government That Affect 
County And Regional Libraries: 


By LOLETA DAWSON FYAN 


County Librarian, Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 


N MR. OVERSTREET’S late book, he quotes 

the chance remark of a western farmer about 

the weather. “There’s a hard wind blowing 
today, which helps, if you're going in the right 
direction.” There is a hard wind of new ideas blow- 
ing today, blowing through the “American political 
labyrinth,” sweeping across the social scene and eddy- 
ing into every corner of our professional lives. From 
what direction does it come? Are we struggling 
against the gale, blinded and dazed by the “swing 
and rush of the modern scene,” or are we headed in 
the right direction conscious of what the social 
trends can mean to our institutions, striving to main- 
tain a sensible balance between new experiences and 
old backgrounds? 

In this discussion, I hope merely to grasp from 
this wind a few straws that may prove clews as to 
what is the right direction for public library service ; 
straws that indicate what changes are taking place in 
the reorganization of governmental units; straws 
that are blowing oft the haystack of social change. 
I am using examples largely from the metropolitan 
district of Detroit and from Michigan, because these 
cases naturally come most easily within my knowledge 
and because this territory furnishes examples for 
many of the points under discussion. The Detroit sec- 
tor is, of course, typical of most of the metropolitan 
areas in this country and the implications to be 
drawn from conditions there are applicable in many 
respects to communities with a much less complicated 
organization. 

It is interesting to note that the study of political 
science, as such, did not start in this country until 
about 1908, Since Lord Bryce’s statement that “The 
government of cities is the one conspicuous failure 
of the United States,” there have been fundamental 
changes in the structure of municipal government. 
Included is the spread of the home rule movement, 
by which cities are permitted to draw up charters 
in accordance with their own specific conditions so 
fong as the provisions are not contrary to state law. 
Considerable progress has been made in reducing 
the size of city councils, in introducing non-partisan 
elections, in centralizing responsibility by the ap- 
pointment rather than the election af heads of de- 
partments. The profession of city manager is taking 
raat, with some 425 cities now employing such an 
officer. Civil service and various other methods of 


Paper presented before the County Libraries Section at Chicago, 
October 16, 1933. 


* Many of the facts included were gleaned from American County 
Government by Av W, Bromage. 
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appointment by merit are spreading in both th: 
federal and city governments. 

With considerable justice, Bryce’s indictment 
might now be transferred from cities to counties, for 
very few reforms have as yet found their way inte 
county government. The discussion of these problems 
remains largely the concern of academic circles. A 
study on “County Organization and Government in 
Ohio” made in 1932 by the Ohio Institute vivid 


describes the situation: 


“The county is unique for the antiquity and complexity ot 
its governmental system. Its organization consists of 2 
mediaeval framework gradually modified and expanded in 
colonial times and greatly enlarged in the last 75 vears. Its 
growth has been piecemeal and utterly without plan.” 


For a description of present conditions [have 
chosen the township-supervisor type of county, where 
each township and city is represented by one or more 
supervisors on the governing board. ‘Vhe picture in 
its details fits only Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
and Wisconsin, the other states showing many va- 
riations of county and parish government and differ- 
ing in the structure within such units. 1 hope, how- 
ever, that some conditions characteristic of each 
territory represented by this audience will be men- 
tioned. 

The typical middle west state contains more than 
1,000 townships, originally laid out in sections six 
miles square as a result of the policy of a govern- 
ment land survey authorized in Congress in 1785. 
In Michigan, as in other states, these artificial di- 
visions were set up as “miniature republics” by the 
state constitution, with not less than seven officers 
elected annually for each. The township includes and 
overlaps the government of villages but not that ot 
cities, 

In Wayne County, which is of average size, there 
are now about [45 governments, [00 of which are 
of some importance. These include nine cities, with 
two entirely surrounded by Detroit and four con- 
tiguous to it; eighteen townships and sixteen vil- 
lages; twenty-eight public health groups; twent) 
engineering organizations and a corresponding num- 
ber of police agencies. Since the last annexation to 
Detroit in 1926, the smallest administrative unit in 
the county has been a township of less than 2). 
square miles with a population of seventy-three in the 
1930 census; there the township offices are monop- 
olized by one family. The boundaries of another smal! 
township are almost exactly those of the five villages 
within it. extend into adjoining 
counties, 
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Overlapping this conglomeration, and with their 
own set of boundaries are some 113 school districts. 
The largest of these covers all of Detroit, but within 
two of the other cities a combination of school dis- 
tricts has not yet been accomplished. “Che movement 
for consolidated schools had no great results here, for 
only two of this type are represented. Ten of the 
districts cover territory in Wayne and adjacent 
counties. 

The cost of government, which has touched $100 
annually for every man, woman and child, is met by 
various tax assessments, levied by the state, the county, 
the cities, the villages or towns, the townships, the 
school districts, and by special assessment districts such 
as those for drainage and certain types of roads. Scan- 
ning the country a a whole, almost fifty distinct va- 
rieties of special taxing districts can be found. 

[t follows that each unit of government has its 
group of officials, most of whom are elected. Elections 
are frequent and ballots are long, discouraging the 
independent voter strengthening partis: inship. 
The membership of the county board of supervisors 
has grown in the past year from 125 to 146, due to 
the creation of new cities, each of which is entitled 
to several representatives. “The Ways and Means 
Committee is a large one, there is a board of three 
county auditors and no chief executive to head up 
responsibility. But, as is often true, there is an ap- 
pointed official with an obscure title who after years 
of service is now the key man in the administration 
of county affairs and who uses the energies of a 
group of younger men as a research committee. 

Given this extreme picture on one side, 
forces are gathering throughout the United States 
to counteract it? There is a steady and increasing 
agitation for experiments in county government 
similar to those that are proving effective in cities. 
No great progress has as yet been made, but there 
are numerous straws in the wind which, combined 
with the resurgence of public interest in the methods, 
policies and cost of government, may indicate a more 
rapid rate of change in the immediate future. 

Since 1930 commissions have studied county prob- 
lems in eight states, and a few definite results have 
been achieved. County home rule is actually in oper- 
ation only in California, but Maryland has passed 
an amendment to its constitution; and in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Montana optional forms of local 
rural government have been legalized. “Che commis- 
sion plan, which in cities served to pave the way 
for managers, is in operation in two counties of 
North Carolina, several in Alabama and has been 
applied to a certain extent in New Jersey. ‘There 
are a few cases of the consolidation of counties in 
‘Tennessee and Georgia, and scattered city-county 
combinations. The possibility of certain metropolitan 
areas becoming separate states is beginning to be dis- 
cussed. Cook County, Hlinois, has created the posi- 
tion of county president, but with restricted ap- 
pointive and veto powers. A similar change was before 
York counties but 


what 


the voters of two urban New 
failed to pass. 

The public-service state’ seems now to be enter- 
ing a new phase, with the tendency to transfer func- 
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tions from the county to the state or federal govern- 
ment, For instance, both North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia have taken over the responsibility tor all roads. 
North Carolina has gone farther than any other state 
in also assuming, during the present year, almost 
complete control and cost of schools and in under 
taking the custody of able-bodied male convicts 
sentenced to more than sixty days, State supervision 
of local tax rates and indebtedness is the order of the 
day in Indiana, New Mevico and other states. 

In) Michigan, a Commission of Inquity into 
County, Township and School District Governments 
began its study with state funds supplemented by an 
endowment and has the services of members of the 
Political Science Department of the University of 
Michigan and of Mr. Lent. D. Upson, Director of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. The 
special studies of this group are beginning to cause 
comment. References in the public prints as to the 
possibility of combining Detroit and Wayne County 
or of abolishing certain useless positions are becom 
ing more common. In last week's primary election in 
Detroit, 
in their platforms. 

Sporadic 


a number of candidates included such planks 


movements for a county home rule 
amendment to the state constitution have appeared 
since 1919. While efforts for a general vote upon this 
failed to Pass the last session of the legislature, it is 
a subject which ts likely to continue to be introduced 
until favorable action is taken. 

The Michigan Municipal League, 
act as a connecting link between campus theories of 
political science and the practical solution of problems 
as influenced by local politics and human equations, 
is urging villages to change to the city form of gov- 
ernment, arguing that thus thev will be removed 
from township problems and taxation, can eliminate 
a certain duplication in officials and reduce operating 
[I have not seen figures that proved the last 
contention, but it is an argument well suited to the 
times. 

My own impression is that the real objective ot 
these changes may be to make the obsolescence of the 
township so evident that the general public will ap- 
prove of its abolition. Other moves tend to support 
this idea. A number of roads, formerly under the 
township are now being maintained by the County 
Road Commission, and show obvious improvement. 
A constitutional amendment limiting the tax on es 
estate to $15 per thousand of valuation has made i 
necessary to apportion the amount to be raised i 
each division of government. Vhis is the duty of a 
County Bureau of ‘Taxation whose powers of revis- 
ing local budgets and of equalization may tend to 


which seems to 


costs. 


relieve the township supervisors of one of their chief 
functions. And so there are indications that certain 
local officers may wake up some morning in the not 
too distant future and find that they have been 
shorn of all power. [ suspect also, that the movement 
to create more cities may result in making the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors into a body of such 
Monstrous size that it will collapse of its own weight. 

I want to follow this consideration of the changing 


structure of local government with a discussion of 
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the organization of the public library. How many 
library units are actually found within counties or 
sections of similar size today? How does this one 
department of government fit into the general scheme 
of things? Are the channels of political reform so 
chartered that libraries can to)ow the same or a 
parallel) course? 

Mr. Joecke) has expressed the doubt as to “whether 
any other activity of government is as vague, as in- 
definite, and as generally inarticulate in defining its 
purpose and its proper field of service and in telling 
the world at large about its achievements as the 
public library.” Certainly it ts of increasing im- 
portance for the librarian to understand where his 
institution belongs in the set-up of local, state and 
national government. 

Using the Detroit metropolitan area again this 
time as an example of the number of library units 
within one community, we find in Wayne County 
five cities that operate their own public libraries and 
have within their borders examples of business, spe- 
cial, university and college libraries. One city has 
combined its school and public library in the high 
schoo) building. Another has a publle library sepa- 
rated in location from the schoo) libraries but oper- 
ated by the school board. 

One township supports a village library that has 
grown out of the efforts of a Ladies Library Asso- 
ciation. Vhe small section of the county which is 
east of the Detroit city limits and consists of five 
villages within one township, is served by a chain of 
public libraries which are administered and financed 
by the board of a consolidated school district. “Chis 
Grosse Pointe Unit was worked out after a pre- 
liminary connection with the county service and was 
recommended because of the location, size of popula- 
tion and the wealth of the district. 

Except for the cases noted above, each school dis- 
trict has a separate school library or system of Li- 
braries and these cooperate with the public libraries 
in their own territories to varying degrees. 

Agencies of the county library serve two of the 
nine cities, thirteen of the eighteen townships and ten 
of the sixteen villages. Its school department reaches 
annually about [00 schools in ninety-five of the 113 
districts. Included are all the smaller schools which 
are under the supervision of the county school com- 
missioner, Each county branch cooperates particularly 
with the school nearest to it. 

The county library is closely connected with the 
Detroit Public Library by formal contract and by 
consistent efforts to operate under identical policies 
and to maintain similar standards of service and book 
selection, with separate budgets. In 1932, a shift in 
financing transferred the special libraries two 
tuberculosis sanatoria and the service to the blind 
from the Detroit budget to that of Wayne County. 
A branch for the sub-normal children at the Wayne 
County Training School forms another special unit. 

Through interloan service, the book resources of 
the county library are available for unlimited use 
without charge to all kinds of libraries, with the 
somewhat illogical exception of those located in 
Highland Park, Hamtramck, and Detroit. The cir- 
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culating material of the Detroit Public Library is 
also sent on special loans to patrons of the count) 
library, although county citizens living outside ot 
Detroit are not given the free use of these books 
directly. ‘The only cooperative cataloging consists 
ot a record at county headquarters of the adu)t books 
owned by Grosse Pointe, which are thus made avai)- 
able for interloan. Orherwise the free use of each 
library is limited to residents of its taxing district. 
Patrons of the county library may, of course, use their 
cards at any county agency. 

The cost of county library service is part of the 
general county tax and ts levied on the whole counts 
without exemptions, Detroit paying more than 79 
per cent of the whole. Another duplication in costs 
is due to the penal fine law which allocates funds 
to school district libraries or to public libraries 
designated as such. Being a provision of the state 
constitution, its long period of existence has created 
problems that ramify through the whole library 
structure of the state and complicate the considera- 
tion of any change. Between the county library and 
the schools it serves there is a rough division of book 
purchasing by mutua) consent, the penal fine money 
being used largely for reference and supplementary 
materia) and the Joan collections from the county 
stressing books of a more general nature. 

This describes the complicated machinery in Wayne 
County only, but to have a complete picture of the 
actual community, we must multiply these library 
units by three or four to take in adjoining counties. 
With downtown Detroit as a center, the natural dis- 
trict is a semi-circle with a radius of 25 or 30 
miles and includes roughly four counties. To the 
north there are two villages, a city and the unin- 
corporated part of a township, parts of two counties, 
which are literally across the street from Detroit. 

The significant point is that we consider library 
service organized to fit natural communities rather 
than the artificial sections laid out by surveyors 150 
years ago. Our mental maps of the logical library 
district should resemble the irregular outlines of the 
New England town rather than the rectangular 
middle west county. 1 would go so far, at least in 
this group, as to say that we should consider the 
phrase “county library” obsolete and talk only in terms 
of regions or communities, lest we be betrayed into 
carrying outworn conceptions over into new eras. 

Many of our present governmental torms were 
devised in the horse and buggy age and are long 
outmoded. In our efforts to at least think in terms 
of the present automobile epoch let us not forget 
that conditions are never fixed. The airplane is here 
and is making steady progress as a common means of 
transportation. Front page accounts of stunt flights 
are reminders that the distance from coast to coast 
on our continent is shrinking almost monthly, and 
that the world is contracting with equal rapidity. 
We need to look forward to the community whose 
radius is determined by machines of 1500 horse 
power rather than by | or 2 horses. 

It is not my purpose to over-emphasize the dif- 
ficulties of library reorganization, but rather to 
draw a sketch which, while belonging to the realistic 
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school, has its colors and lights as well as its shadows. 
Comparing the library situation with that of the 
reorganization of government as a whole, there is 
much to encourage us. Since the pub)ic \ibrary is 
a rather young department ot government, it has 
not had the time to develop as many petrified growths 
as may be found in the older parts of the structure. 

We can point to encouraging trends toward new 
alignments and a number of examples where imprave- 
ments have passed beyond the experimental stage. 
The latest survey ts Libraries in Canada, which “pre- 
sents the findings and recommendations of a com- 
mittee of Canadian librarians on the status and un- 
realized possibilities of libraries in the several prov- 
inces.” During this conference, the question of how 
the library can be fitted into the great social labora- 
torv of the Tennessee Valley is under discussion. } 
understand that the study of public administration 
now under way at the Chicago Graduate Library 
School will bear closely on many of these problems. 

We have a few regional demonstrations, as for 
instance in Vermont, in the book selection activities 
of a committee in the Boston metropolitan district 
and in such inter-library loan systems as that reported 
from New Jersey. Our British cousins have done much 
to coordinate their library efforts in the community 
which is England, or in some respects which is the 
British Isles. [ expect that many of you, especially 
those from the West, are making mental reservations 
because your own territory is an exception to these 
remarks. | am assuming that all are familiar with the 
examples of unification within the library world, so 
that I need not take the time to mention each indt- 
vidual case. 

[In many states structural changes are needed and 
call for a major operation on the body of law or 
on the state constitution. In other sections it will be 
possible to consolidate functions between counties 
without waiting for a change in legal forms. Cali- 
fornia has been able to combine counties to make one 
library unit, in fact its county library law was so 
set up that many of the complications now prevalent 
east of the Rockies never developed. 

During 1931, the Michigan legislature passed a 
regional library law allowing for the combination of 
two or more counties for library service. An amend- 
ment to the county library law, also passed in (931, 
makes it possible for a county or regional library 
to contract with any or every type of municipality, so 
that we have the legal means of drawing library 
lines in community patterns. During the last two 
years of stress it has not been possible to make use 
of this welcome machinery. 

The direction of general county reform should be 
watched for solutions to library puzzles. What are 
the legal possibilities for the library under county 
home rule charters? Where should the library be in 
the picture of a county headed by a small commission, 
with a county manager as chief executive? What 
effect will the shifting of functions and financing 
trom counties to states or to the federal government, 
have? Precedents are being multiplied for asking that 
part of the state and national educational appropria- 
tions be assigned to the public library. Wil) it be 
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best to have sources of income, as well as the re- 
sponsibility and supervision divided ? Can this be done 
under the proper safeguards? What tunctions and 
responsibilities should remain with the local unit? 

We are apt to talk glibly of how a consolidation 
of Libyary units will reduce costs. Members of our 
board have challenged that statement, with requests 
for proof. Have we the records of actual cases that 
prove this to be literally true? In our district we can 
prove a corollary with far different implications,— 
namely, that certain cities, villages or townships could 
not afford to maintain their county branches at the 
present level of service. For our tuture protection, 4 
think we should make a more accurate statement of 
the purposes of library extension, which include with 
a consolidation of units, an improvement of the 
weaker )inks and rhe extension of service to districts 
now without it. Where is every likelihaad that this 
will and should increase the total library cost. 

The public library holds a somewhat strategic posi- 
tion in the social order, in that it does not have a 
reputation for many serious sins of commission, It 
has been built on a foundation of conservatism and 
careful spending, even on frugality, 1 believe that 
we can claim that on the whole libraries are operat- 
ing on budgets carefully planned and followed, with 
practically no misuse of funds or overdrawing of 
accounts, The profession can lay claim to intelligence 
and education, if not to scholarship and to a morale 
developed through appointment by merit. We have a 
cooperative spirit within the group. Our general at- 
titude is one of unselfish service to the public, based 
on ideals that are non-political, non-sectarian and 
non-propagandistic. Our institutions can justly claim 
to be a bulwark of the democratic ideal, in that they 
offer equality of intellectual opportunity. 

Granted these valuable assets, does this constitute 
the whole duty of the library—especially at this par- 
ticular time? Can we be charged with any sins af 
omission? We have had three lean years which by 
comparison have made their predecessors seem tat. 
We have questioned every expenditure, re-weighed 
services in the light of their casts and searched every 
cranny of our budgets for items that could be 
eliminated. Harried by the everyday necessity of set- 
tling administrative, supervisory personnel problems 
and of keeping up with the routine information needed 
for careful book selection, there is a danger that we 
will become isolated within our institutions. In mod- 
ern parlance we might be accused of ‘‘chiseling,”’ of 
stepping up production beyond the point of safety 
for the staff or the institution. We may well stop to 
consider whether petty economies in themselves are as 
important as the economy to be achieved through the 
wider viewpoint of consolidated eftort. 

I think there is also the lurking danger of the 
librarian becoming too self-satistied. We are inclined 


to be complacent over the smattering of information 
that fills our minds, when we should be eternally 
striving to maintain a “perspective on Sife and social 
progress.” The proof of the vital influence of books 
upon men that reaches us daily over the circulation 
desk is likely to lead to a dangerous sense of satis- 
faction and a forgetfulness of the broader implications 
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For 31 Public Libraries In Michigan (Omitting Detroit) 
Population Served 1,171,629 (24.2 Per Cent Of Michigan) 


Increase Circ. 
over per 
Volumes 1928-29 Circulation — vol. 
1928-29 1,155,626 5,477,990 4.7 
1929-30) 1,248,009 92,383 6,284,406 5.1 
8% 
1930-31 1,348,478 202,852 7,744,739 5.74 
17.6% 
1931-32 1,406,147 250,521 8,839,397 6.3 
21.7% 
1932-33 1,383,328 257,702 9,858,532 7.14 
19.75% 


of our rightful place in the society of today and to- 
morrow. 

Since 1929, we have been using all energy to retain 
the progress already made. Now we must respond to 
the challenge of the new day and do much more 
than that. The conservative toundations having been 
laid, we need to become more vocal in leading our 
communities to an understanding of the function and 
value of the public library. Being a case in point, we 
must do our part to correct the popular misconcep- 
tion that all government is inefficient and is operated 
for the benefit of selfish interests. We must take our 
stand with those who are upholding the importance 
of the intellectual life and the power of the spirit. 

For each individual librarian, [ would advocate a 
wider viewpoint. No matter what your outlook is 
now, expand it; it cannot become too broad. Your 
professional thinking has been built up around an 
organization of a certain size. Widen that view, con- 
sidering the libraries just outside your present limit 


Cire. % Cost Cost 
per of per per 
capita Borrowers pop. Expenditures capita 
4.675 299,383 25.5 $785,701.47 14 672 
5.36 328,001 28. $89,858.88 14+ 
6.61 372,313 31.8 935,487.81 2 .799 
7.54 406,834 34.7 $73,380.81 .744 
8.41 406,135 34.66 688,301.14 0698 587 


of vision. Go home with the scales of familiarity off 
vour eyes and look at your own situation as if it were 
foreign territory. 

In terms of personal education and social attitude 
we are also in need of expansion. Today it is neces- 
sary to know the kaleidoscopic changes in social 
standards, not only from the printed word, but from 
contact with the people in your own community who 
represent various shades of opinion. Any assumption 
that it is enough for the librarian to keep abreast of 
the changing currents of literature and education 
falls short in an age of economics, Certainly our 
profession is one that should be characterized by less 
cultural lag than others. 

No doubt some of you heard Alexander Woollcott 
discussing governmental responsibility in one of his 
‘Town Crier broadcasts last week. Urging New 
Yorkers to vote, he said, “Don’t listen to those people 
who say that democracy won't work. Of course it 
won't work, It’s up to us to work it.” 


BOOKS are the greatest inheritance of the 
new generations. They preserve the wisdom 
and the beauty of the race, and carry it as 
a living, ever-growing stream. No man can 
claim education who does not read con- 
stantly. Anyone may educate himself— 


whether he has ever been to school and col- 

lege or not—by wise and wide reading. 

From Uses of Leisure.” 
By Epwin R. EMBREE 
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The Saving Influence Of Books 


BY AUGUSTUS H. SHEARER 


Librarian, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 


T IS almost unnecessary, in fact, lowering to your 
intelligence, to say some of the things I have to 
say this morning, for every one knows from the 

title what I am going to say, and has agreed in ad- 
vance with all the points I am about to make. In the 
first place, we are living in unusual times. We have 
overreached ourselves in our production of material 
things. We therefore do not need to produce any- 
thing for a while, and possibly never as much as we 
can. Some people are going back to handwork, but 
others are hoping we can save the machine. We must 
think about that point. But that wil) be unusual, for 
most of us have not been accustomed to thinking. We 
have not thought because we have been busy with the 
machine. Now that we are not so busy there, perhaps 
we can begin to think. This was not the first solution 
I had for this excess of time. The first was the elimi- 
nation of weeds. I still think this will be the ultimate 
result of the depression and no one realizes it. The 
main trouble is to define weeds. Perhaps, if we admit 
there are weeds in the mind, all will agree to this 
proposition. But this has nothing to do with high 
school libraries, so I must gradually return to the 
subject. 

So far, we have posited that we have been busy, 
and therefore we had no time to think. We can now 
agree that we are not so busy. This is something 
which the Utopia writers have been planning for 
since many years, and the labor leaders have de- 
manded it as an ultimate aim only to be gained little 
by little. The prophecy or the hope has come true. 
But how tragically in so many cases. We have the 
time because we are thrown out of work. Thousands 
of people have not realized how much they enjoyed 
work until they have been without. In the custom of 
the American people, we have been much more thor- 
ough and complete in our unemployment than any 
other nation, even England. As a result we have had, 
unitedly, to see that people did not starve, and had a 
shelter. But the wisest of the people dealing with the 
situation realized from the start that something more 
was needed than money or grocery orders or the 
lodging house. What is there to do if all that a per- 
son has on his mind is to go once a week for a 
grocery order? Thousands of hours of accumulated 
idleness were piled up before we all realized the 
situation. Only last year was a determined effort 
made to keep up morale, to provide against moral 
deterioration, and mental too. Even the cry against 
the grinding boredom of the factory, of the intense 
dullness of doing nothing but place the same bolt in 
the same place, minute after minute, day after day, 
lost its effectiveness when a man had vastly more 


New York 


1 Paper delivered before the library section of the 
1933. 


Teachers Association, Western Zone, Buffalo, November 3, 
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boredom in doing nothing or the dullness of peering 
into the unending blackness of the future. 

So here we have the situation and the question ts, 
what is to be the saving influence? And the answer is 
Books. At least, I assume that every one here has 
come to that belief, and has that as an inspiration 
for his daily work. Not only that, but librarians knew 
it long ago. They anticipated this situation, “Vhey 
brought the need for books before governing boards 
of cities. The cities responded. ‘They looked into the 
schools. The philosophy of this situation was not quite 
so clear for it was before the days of discussion ot 
adult education. But what was done from 1853 or 
1876 to the present was to provide magnificent store 
houses of books for the people, increasingly adequate, 
increasingly widespread. 

But the question is, can every one read the books? 
Here we are with leisure, and here are the books. 
Can the people read? Literacy is high, but is men 
tality? Does the unemployed person naturally turn 
to the book ? And, we are glad to say, some do. Thou 
sands have done so. Every library in the country re 
ports increased use. The wise men of old who pre- 
pared the libraries, did not know they were preparing 
for times like these, but they did know they were pre 
paring for the haleyon days of reading. 

And so we have the libraries full. And who is it 
that is coming? There are some people who have no 
interests. Is it possible to create interests with thei 
background, their disuse of their minds, their struggle 
with existence, their age? Those that know about 
books, that know the public library, want to fill the 
time in; they can not go very far, thes are more 
suited to children’s books if they can get the stories 
without knowing thev are children’s. Vhey read the 
periodicals because the mental tax is less, and the sub- 
ject changes oftener. They need something imagina 
tive, to get them out of themselves. 

Then there are those other people who take advan 
tage of this period to do things which they have 
always wanted to do in reading. There is the untin 
ished course in school, or in college, the books men 
tioned by the professor, and passed by in press of 
other things. There is the hobby once held and laid 
aside, and new books have appeared in recent years. 
They have the chance now, which they have always 
longed for. ‘There may no longer be the opportunity 
for clothes, the theater, concerts, jewels, but books 
can not be denied them, and the whole world looks 
more roseate because they have something else to 
think about than the terrible nothingness. 

And so the hobby develops and becomes a precious 
possession. It may be mechanical but books 
great help; they give ideas and suggestions and pre 
pare a person even without money. And the course 
in literature with the reader's advisor, at so many 
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libraries, makes a person as well acquainted with his 
literary hobby as many a literary club does. And art 
becomes a library subject, very intensive, so that they 
supplement, if they do not actually prepare for, the 
technical art. Emergency classes of colleges have 
recognized these things and have relied on the already 
established libraries to help them out in their pro- 
grams. The result will be, of course, that out of 
these conditions will come a greatly raised level of 
culture. 

And then of course there are those who are pre- 
paring themselves individually for the future. The 
tool maker who never had time to see why his com- 
petitor had a good product, now studies it, and finds 
his defect. The underling prepares for the executive 
position. Another changes his whole course of life, or 
at least prepares for the change. This is the most 
material side of the situation. 

All of the above have time to think. There is not 
the rush from place to place, from bed to job, back 
to bed again as in the days of the twelve hour shifts 
in the Pittsburgh steel plants, and so reading can be 
accompanied by reflection. Even the reader of fairy 
tales will think about things he never thought of 
before. 

And so that brings us to the man who thinks about 
things as they are, about conditions, about machinery, 
about exports and world trade, about technocracy 
and autarchy, about inflation and depression, about 
unionism and individualism and collectivism and 
socialism and rights of property and liberty of indi- 
viduals. He sometimes thinks just ‘out of his head,” 
but after he and his chum have talked over that, they 
realize they had better read something. And so a 
book, so a library, and so a discussion, and if long 
continued enough, a clarification. 

And above all, this kind of thinking is necessary in 
these days. The problems used to be known, but were 
laid aside because of material prosperity. Where pros- 
perity is gone, the problems have nothing to dispute 
the foreground with them. What shall be done? Oh 
for a Moses! And many thought Roosevelt was he, 
but Moses of today needs people who are not fol- 
lowers led away easily by specious arguments and 
every stray word of doctrine. The leader must have 
followers who know what they are following. They 
have studied their economics, their history, their 
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sociology, their psychology, their philosophy, their 
ethics. They may be crude but they are sounder than 
ever the populace as a whole was before. I think it is 
the reason why the depression has brought so few 
riots. Not only have they become able followers ot 
good leaders but the non-political class have become 
leaders. Woodrow Wilson and the rest of the Col- 
lege professors have become prominent enough so 
that one of them chooses for a Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress: “The Scholar in Political Life.’ And so well 
recognized is this, that books appear nowadays as 
soon as a subject arises, and no sooner is a slogan 
coined (e.g., New Deal) than books appear with 
that title. And so there are many people today who 
think that the important thing is, not that every 
family have a bath tub, or two cars, or a radio, but 
that every family have a book, and two books, and a 
book on every subject. And few are so blind that they 
do not know that this is possible through the library. 

If this is so, then some of it must have started be- 
fore the depression, 1929. It did, and some captains 
of industry and exploiters did not know it. We in the 
libraries have known of adult education for several 
years now. Even before it was a movement, we real- 
ized it. But, after all, adult education rarely flour- 
ishes where there has been no child education and so, 
if there is to be any saving influence of books, it must 
be because the child knows books. And if a child is 
to know books, most frequently it comes because of 
the school library. He learns to know there are more 
books besides his text book ; that the books have things 
in them which he would like to read; that he has 
become intensely interested in stories and the wealth 
of stories is illimitable, and he can read them all his 
life, and moreover he has learned how to look for 
books in a library and he has learned, if the library is 
properly administered, that the possibility of reading 
does not end with school days, and that children and 
adults have the same and larger resources in the pub- 
lic library and that the welcome is as hearty. 

So if the present generation has been saved by 
books during these years, the next generation, taught 
books more fully and encouraged to reading, will 
look forward with eager anticipation to the next de- 
pression, for even with only thirty hours a week 
work, they will have been unable to finish their in- 
tellectual projects and complete their studies. 


Every congregation cannot hear the most judicious or powerful preachers: 
but every single person may read the books of the most powerful and 


judicious. . 


. . We may choose books which treat of that very subject which 


we desire to hear of; but we cannot choose what subject the preacher shall 


treat of. If sermons be forgotten, they are gone. But a 


over and over till we remember it. 


book we may read 


R Baxter. 


Christian Directory 
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Books In Recovery And Reconstruction 
BY WILLIS KERR 


Librarian, Claremont College Library, Claremont, California 


N THE midst of depression, codes, loans, tax 

plans, recovery, and reconstruction, we pause to 

celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Inyo County Free Library. It is well we 
do, for the county library has a genius all of its own. 
It fills a place, meets a need, and fits the times. 

Of course, any appreciation of what a library does 
is based upon what a book does by itself, plus what 
a book does in the hands of a wise and friendly li- 
brarian or teacher. Despite the movies, despite the 
automobile, despite reduced income and hours of ser- 
vice, more books in our libraries are being read by 
more people than ever before. You know, as well as 
I, what the miracle is. Whether it be a precious 
parchment manuscript in the British Museum, or the 
original manuscript of Ben Franklin’s dutobiography 
in the Huntington Library, or Mr. Chalfant’s book, 
The Story of Inyo, here in your own county library 
—each book has the same genius, after all. It comes 
to you when you want to see it. You lay it aside 
when you are tired. Or it grips you till you are not 
tired. It carries you on a magic carpet. It thrills you. 
Sometimes it disgusts you. It surprises you. It an- 
swers your question. It starts you to thinking. It re- 
duces you to tears. It carries you to the heights.— 
For the book is a man, your friend, your servant, 
your master, but always a human spirit ready to 
speak when you are ready to listen. 

The book can help us to escape from the machine. 
Speaking to the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, in his presidential address, Signor Alberto 
Pirelli, of Italy, said: 


“The ancients said it took five slaves to make a free 
man. Today machinery has taken the place of the slave, 
but not of the free man.” 


The province of the book, rightly used, is to liberate 
the spirit of man. 

The story of Abe Lincoln reading by the light otf 
a pine knot is matched by the self-education of 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, in the years from 1803 to 
1812, getting his books from the famous ‘“Coonskin 
Library.” He was to become the wise foster-father of 
William Tecumseh Sherman, and later a United 
States senator, Attorney General at Washington, and 
adviser to several presidents. As a nine-year-old boy 
he had walked twenty miles through the woods and 
back, with a spaniel for company, in order to borrow 
a translation of Virgil's deneid. The biographer! re- 
lates that: 


“The book—and the boy—were marvelous to the hired men 
on the farm. At noon, at evening, and on Sunday the 
youth would read Grecian adventures to them, and when 
he finished the love tale of Aeneas and Dido, he had to 


"Lloyd Lewis. Sherman, Fighting Prophet. 1932. 
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wait while the men debated. Some were outraged because 
Aeneas had jilted the queen, telling her that Jove had 
commanded him to leave ber court. One frontiersman cried 
in heat, ‘He only told her a made-up story, just an excuse 
to get away. It was a damned shame after all the kindness 
she had done him!’ 


Later on the young. man labored strenuously tor 
several years at the Kanawha salt wells, in West 
Virginia, boiling down salt, and the biographer again 
relates what books did for him: 


Tremendous mental powers, slowly gathering force in- 
side his massive skull, enabled him to master all available 
books on astronomy, navigation, surveying. At the age ot 
twenty-three higher mathematics was simple for him. In 
ten days he conquered English grammar. The seventy-six 
rules in Adams's Latin Grammar he committed to memory 
in a single day. French he taught himself to read in fugi- 
tive moments among the kettles at Kanawha. Vo learn 
Latin was more ditheult, for as he began to study, “the 
cold plague,” akin to the influenza that would sweep 
America a century later, closed the college where he was 
making one of his three months’ stays. Going home, he 
spread Virgil and a Latin dictionary on the hewn table 
before him and, timing himself by a watch, spent sixteen 
hours a day on his task until he had the sense of every 
sentence. “The first day I read sixty lines,” he afterwards 
recalled; “the last day twelve hundred.” 


Ewing returned once from Kanawha worn out 
with the saltworks grind and took to his bed. From 


the Coonskin Library came a strange book, 


“Don Quixote, which proved to be one of the best physi- 
cians that I ever called in. | laughed myself well in a 
short time.” 

Now books in a library are still books. The library 
is just a social scheme, an economic plan we have, to 
make books serve everybody. ‘The well-managed li- 
brary and the wise librarian keep out of the way ot 
the books, so that the books can work. | once heard 
a college president (Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield) tell 
a convention of librarians: 

“A library in one sense does not want to take itself too 
seriously. It ought to get itself into the lives and affections 
of the people.” 


Now the county librarian, to whom a branch. cus- 
todian, seventy-five years old and thirty-five miles 
from a railroad, wrote the following letter, had suc- 
ceeded eminently in putting nothing but interest and 
helpfulness between her books and her readers: 


“Dear county librarian, here is the monthly circulation 
report. Both Mr. B. and I have a good deal of rheu 
matism. Will you please get the hammer advertised in 
the enclosed newspaper clipping? I am sending a dollar 
for it and want to surprise him on his birthday. Send some 
more wild west stories and a book about chickens.” 


The county library idea has seemed to fill the soil 
of California particularly. Ohio and New York and 


1925 


* Quoted by Harriet C, Long. County Library Service. 
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Oregon had county libraries, Michigan and Indiana 
had township libraries, New York and Michigan and 
Wisconsin had traveling libraries, and Maryland had 
a county library with book-wagon service—all before 
California passed its first county library Jaw in 1909. 
The present law was passed in 1911, and forty-six 
of California's fifty-eight counties now have county 
libraries, with more than five million books available 
in four thousand branches and twenty-four hundred 
schools. In no other state is there such a development. 
One of the great reasons for this, if not the great 
reason, is the leadership of the California State Li- 
brary in county library service, the result of the vision 
of Mr. James L. Gillis, state librarian from 1899 to 
(9(6. From the beginning Mr. Gillis emphasized co- 
operation and service—two mighty forces. A union 
catalog of all the books in all the county [ibrartes of 
the state is maintained at the State Library, with the 
result that if you wish a book on petroleum produc- 
tion and your county library happens not to have the 
right book, it can be despatched quickly to your lt- 
brary, perhaps from Kern County. Vice versa, per- 
haps next week your library will be lending a manual 
on gold-mining to the Orange county library. Exten- 
sion of service through branches, deposit stations, and 
schools has always been a feature of the California 
plan, your own county with fourteen branches and 
fourteen school deposits being a notable example. 
More than half your citizens were users of your 
county library last year, and you read an average of 
nine books apiece. In twenty years you have built a 
library of nearly thirty-thousand volumes and have 
established twenty-eight points of service. In fact, it 
has been said® that the service offered by the county 
libraries in California so impressed one eastern visi- 
tor, who had viewed the wonders of the Yosemite, 
the grandeur of the Kings River canyon, and the 
mysteries of the desert, that after a trip through 
several counties, in which he had seen county library 
branches and stations scattered everywhere in remote 
mountains and in the lonely cabins in the desert, he 
remarked : 


~ 


Op. cit. 
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“Man, I tried for years in an eastern city to get the 
library to place a branch in a thickly populated section 


of the town without results. [ come out here and find your 
county libraries placing branches everywhere that people 
can use them, even out in the wilds, They say that Cali- 
fornia’s scenery is wonderful—I think you have something 
here even more wonderful than your scenery.” 


It is no wonder that the California county library 
idea, with its practical ideals of cooperation and sery- 
ice, has been carried to the ends of the earth. It has 
gone to England, where nearly all the counties are 
operating libraries which lend to each other through 
the National Central Library. It has gone to South 
Africa where the state librarian of California trav- 
eled to advise in the establishment of a library sys- 
tem. It has gone to China, which now has over a 
thousand public and county libraries. Indeed, the 
California county library system, with the county as 
the unit of service and of maintenance, ts pointing 
the way for a new basis of educational and political 
organization. 

I repeat that the county library idea as developed 
in California and [nyo county fits the times, meets a 
need, fills a place. The trend of the times, like-mod- 
ern-library service, is toward ordered cooperation, 
toward provision for wise use of leisure, toward edu- 
cation by self-effort whether in school or out, toward 
a wholesome community of happy and informed 
people. To all these the book in the library brings 
its miracle. 

Once upon a time, David Starr Jordan asked 
James Bryce, ““What is the most terrifying thought 
you ever had?” Mr. Bryce answered that the com- 
plexities of civilization are increasing more rapidly 
than man’s power to control them.—The machines, 
the rush, the strain of our times! But have we not 
made the machines, have we not evolved industry, 
have we not built the terrific pyramid or organiza- 
tion which we call society,—have we not done all this 
out of the best wisdom of the past? Our creation can- 
not destroy us, for we still have the wisdom, the 
cheer, the vision, the unselfishness, the beauty of the 
past—in our books, in our homes and in our libraries. 


Intimacy 


The intimacy of beautiful things 
Drawing us together, 

As a spider weaving its net 

Knows where every strand is met.— 
The wind blowing cool upon each face, 
The moon seen through bare twigs 


Like woven lace, 


A sweet bit of music, : 
Deep chords holding pain,— 
All free—but such is gain! 


By ANN HowLanpb 


From Atlantean Poetry Anthology. 
Courtesy of K. R. Gibson, Editor and Publisher. 
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More Books Read, Circulated, Owned 


1934 Editorial Program Of The Library Journa) 


N TIMES of change books have always: become 
more than ever beacons for the pioneers or store- 
houses for travellers on their way to new lands, 

yet even the mast confirmed believers in books might 
well be startled by the amazing increase in library 
book demands during the past two years. Circulation 
increases of forty per-cent have been common and 
many have been at a higher rate, and these increases 
have been more rapid in books of information and ot 
thoughtful interpretation than in the purely diver- 
sional. Those books, by means of which a new power 
and new vision are being transmitted to the leaders 
and to the rank and file of every community, are those 
that have been in most rapidly increasing demand. 

The chief question in 1934 will be whether, in face 
of present economic conditions, books can maintain 
this wider place that thev have been called upon to 
fill in the past few months. If such influence is to be 
maintained in each city and town, there must be 
brought together in common cause all those who know 
and can direct the power of print and by their in- 
fluence the library must be adequately maintained. 
Vue Lrerary Journxat believes that every library 
program, whether for state and university or for city 
and town, must be broad enough to win to its support, 
all those within the sphere of its activity and influence 
for the more widely books become the loved personal 
possessions of every home, the more firmly entrenched 
do libraries become, and the more certain we can be 
that citizens will be in instant and vigorous pub- 
lic protest against any needless retrenchments that 
lead the library back to ‘‘peace time” status. 

As Howard Mumtord Jones stated at the Chicago 
Conference: “What is the place of books and reading 
in modern society? I reply that libraries and the abil- 
ity to read books are fundamental guardians of popu- 
lar liberty in a diseased and desperate world.” 

THe Liprary JOURNAL sees the librarian working 
with every political group, every organization, every 
club, selling its usefulness in new and more specific 
ways, thus more people made permanent “friends of 
reading.” Considering, therefore, that the entrench- 
ment of the library influence through adequate equip- 
ment and adequate moral and financial support is a 
basic need in the months just ahead, THe Liprary 
JoURNAL must dedicate its columns with renewed 
consecration to the community service of books. 

Thirking of the library first as “Community Book 
Headquarters” we will include in our columns the 
most significant current discussion we can find on the 
housing and handling of books, library building, equip- 
ment, management, organization, financing, for large 
libraries or small libraries by presenting specific ar- 
ticles on many subjects. We must forego generalities 
and search out articles dealing with the urgent needs. 

Thinking of the library as a community's “Book 
Buyer” endeavoring to meet the needs of a stimulated 


public in quickly changing times, we must speed up 
book information. ‘Vhus the JOURNAL offers a new 
department, Advance Book Information, presenting 
the new adult books and reprints one month in ad- 
vance and supplying as concise, factual information as 
can be gathered, Vhe departments of Current Library 
Literature, reviews of professional books and reviews 
ot children’s books by children’s librarians will be con- 
tinued, getting the information rapidly into print. 

‘Vhinking of the library as a “Community College” 
the JouRNAL sees that the library is taking its place 
alongside the other national organizations that are 
emphasizing leisure, the chief local “contact institu- 
tion” for the adult and youth finding their own ex- 
tension of education or adjusting to new conditions; 
organizations such as the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Recreation Association, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and many others. ‘With 
our life becoming more and more socialized,” R. L. 
Duttus says, “reading, too, must be socialized if it is 

” 
to keep up. 

“Leisure is a boon which may easily prove a curse,” 
Arthur Pound says, “unless one knows what to do 
with it.” Public libraries must point the way by educat- 
ing people how to spend their leisure. Here is an 
unique opportunity for the library to make itself felt 
as a powerhouse in the community—the center from 
which inspiration, education, governmental informa- 
tion, and community conscience spreads out into every 
home. This influence will be returned many fold when 
the library budget comes up for question. 

Thinking of libraries as Sponsors for Books, we 
shall hope to report all fresh evidence of the new 
sense of library leadership in school, college or city, 
working with all book minded agencies to assimilate 
more books in the community. Libraries were founded 
by book respecting people, and book loving, book own- 
ing people will always be their hard fighting sup- 
porters. While holding the new readers that have 
sought out the library in time of distress, the library 
must build for the new readers of the day ahead, a 
day in which leisure will play an important part in 
the life of each individual. In this program the prob- 
lem of the public promotion of reading will be em- 
phasized, adult education and the work of circulation 
departments, book selection departments, in fact, all 
work emphasizing the promotion of books will be 
studied, 

The always continuing part of the JoURNAL’s work 
will deal with library news; personal, professional, 
and organizational. This section will not be slighted 
in the emphasis on library programs for this is a basic 
part of the usefulness of a professional journal. As 
this new year’s program goes forward no interest will 
be dropped, but rather wider areas of library interest 
will be covered. 
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Editorial Forum 


A Look Backward 


As We Look back over the year 1933, the out- 
standing factor in the library world seems to be the 
valiant manner in which librari- 
ans have faced their problems 
with decreased appropriations for 
increased service. Difficulties 
have been faced as a challenge 
rather than as a discouragement 
and there should be a great satis- 
faction in the proven fact that 
the public libraries of this coun- 
try have never been more used 
or more of use. As Mr, Lydenberg pointed out at 
Chicago, we have seen a steady advance in the move- 
ment for adult education through the year; “we have 
been more concerned with studies, experimentation, 
investigation, thought, than with promulgation or 
propaganda.” 

As for the American Library Association, the 
first payment—one half of the total expected—has 
been made by the Carnegie Corporation; the com- 
mittee on pensions and annuities has successfully put 
into operation the Librarians’ Retirement Plan en- 
dorsed by the Council at the New Orleans meeting; 
and the scheme of cooperative cataloging has been 
established. Vhe Library of Congress has taken over 
the task of supplying D. C. numbers on its printed 
cards and the Sub-Committee on German Periodicals 
have gained the concession of a fixed annual sub- 
scription charge, the assurance that German publish- 
ers are adopting a new policy and that in the future 
serious attempts will be made to lower prices further. 

As was to be expected, a lessened activity in build- 
ing activities was manifest during the year. (he com- 
pletion and dedication of the Charles Deering Li- 
lirary at Narthwestern University, the new Public 
Library at Baltimore, and the Mary Reed Library 
of the University of Denver marked the completion 
of three notable projects. Other buildings completed 
and dedicated include the Girard College Library; 
The Ezra Lehman Memorial Library at the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburgh, Pa.; the Ina Dil- 
lard Russell Library of Georgia State College for 
Women; and the West New Brighton Branch of 
the New York Public Library. The General Educa- 


tion Board has made a grant for a new library for 
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Atlanta University and following negotiations, the 
Union Government with the City Council of Pre- 
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toria agreed to certain proposals of the Carnegi: 
Corporation to establish a Central Library for Sout) 
Africa. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation ot 
$125,000 was established and the interest thereto js 
to be devoted to the Central Library. A fire near| 
destroyed the library of Woman’s College, Univer 
sity of North Carolina, and several buildings were 
wrecked in the Long Beach and Los Angeles sections 
by earthquake in March. 

A number of changes in personnel have been re 
corded. C. Seymour Thompson has been promoted 
to the headship of the University of Pennsylvania 
Library, and John Russell Mason to that of George 
Washington University. Althea Warren has been ap- 
pointed librartan of the Los Angeles, California, 
Public Library; Alexander Galt, formerly acting li- 
brartan, was appointed librarian of the Buffalo 
N. Y., Public Library; and John Henderson became 
librarian of Kern County Free Library, California. 
Malcoim G. Wyer was appointed director 
brartes for all the schools of the University of Den 
ver and Helen B. Sutliff retired from Stanford Uni 
versity Library after many years of service. Mis 
Evelyn Mershon who was appointed Michigan State 
Librarian resigned and was replaced by Mrs. Lillian 
Navarre. Lincoln H. Cha received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Ullinots in January and returned 
to China to assume the duties of Head of the Library 
School at Central China University, Wuchang, while 
Mahlon Schnacke left Brown University in July to 
take up his duties as librarian of the Amertean 
Academy in Rome. 

Death has robbed the profession of several dis 
tinguished personalities during the year. R. R. Bow- 
ker, the last survivor af the three founders of the 
American Library Association and Editor-in-Chief 
from the beginning of Tue Liprary [OuRNAL, died 
in November at the age of 85 and Charles Alexander 
Nelson, one of the pioneer attendants at the 1876 
Conference, died in January at the age of 90. Los 
Angeles lost not only its librarian, Everett R. Perry, 
but also a former librarian, Tessa L. Kelso. The 
death of Julia G. Babcock, librarian of Kern Count 
Free Library, California, since 1916; Linda M. Clat- 
worthy, head of the University of Denyer Library 
for twelve vears; and Martha Conner, instructress 
for years in the Library School at Pittsburgh, robbed 
the profession of three leading women librarians. The 
profession also lost the great architect, Edward L. 
Tilton, who had designed more than sixty library 
buildings during his life, and William H. Rade- 
maekers, president of the firm of library bookbinders. 
Rademaekers Sons & Co., for the past thirty-five 
years. 


Libraries and Emergency Aid 


We Have Been exceedingly fortunate in New 
Jersey in that the Emergency Relief Administration 
is much interested in the use of libraries. A definite 
program of education and recreation was worked out 
under a division of this Administration called Leisure 
Time Activities Division. This program included 
libraries. In order to enable New Jersey libraries to 
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furnish the necessary service for this program, paid 
workers, skilled and unskilled, were assigned to 
libraries which had their appropriation badly reduced 
or which did not have sufficient help to meet the need. 
This program of service began November Ist. 
These workers were taken from the unemployed but 
not necessarily from the Relief list. Wherever possi- 
ble, trained or experienced librarians were assigned 
to these library positions. The librarian was given the 
right to select or suggest the persons to be assigned 
to the library. 

When the Civil Works Administration program 
was announced, the libraries of the State were asked 
at once to submit projects. Library projects calling 
for 661 women and 203 men were submitted. Many 
of these projects called for trained or experienced 
librarians. At this writing the workers under these 
projects are being rapidly assigned. 

To meet the situation and to see that librarians 
and libraries benefited, the Public Library Commis- 
sion immediately wrote to all library schools in this 
part of the country asking for the names of any un- 
employed library school graduates in New Jersey. 
When these lists were received the Commission added 
to them the names of all librarians who had applied 
at its office for positions and all the names sent in by 
the American Library Association. This list was fur- 
nished to the Directors of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration in the different counties and letters were writ- 
ten to the unemployed librarians asking them to 
immediately register with the nearest employment or 
re-employment agency which had been designated by 
the State as one of its employment offices. A list of 
these offices was enclosed. 

All librarians were asked to urge any librarians 
and library workers they knew to register immedi- 
ately for employment. 

This has resulted in the rapid placing of unem- 
ployed librarians. As a matter of fact at the time 
this is written the list of librarians available in five 
counties has been exhausted, 

The Commission is sending out a second ca)) for 
names of any Jibrarians that were not included in the 
first list. 


——SarRAH B. ASKEW 


School Libraries 


‘THe SPLENDID article discussing the cost of school 
libraries by Miss Clark and Miss Latimer of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Library, printed else- 
where, represents twenty-five vears of experience in 
that Library. Many public libraries have a plan for 
service ta the schools, but few, if any, have developed 
this service to a higher degree than has Washington. 
This is a timely article for al) libraries are cutting 
down on expenditures and here is a better and less ex- 
pensive way to serve the schools. Such an important 
discussion of a subject, of equal interest to schools and 
libraries, should be brought to the direct attention of 
superintendents of schools and it is good news that 
summaries or condensations of this long article will 
later be published in School Life and perhaps in 
School and Society. 
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Library Chat 


“Now, SUPPOSE we use our feet to walk on for a 
while and go over to the library for a brief inspec- 
tion,’ suggested Mrs. Guia. ‘Here is a building ot 
genuine, simple beauty, one of the most satistving 
examples of Spanish Colonial architecture to be tound 
in the United States.’ 

“We entered the lovely garden in the forecourt 
with its fountain and tall palms brushing their fronds 
against the eaves of the tile root and saw patrons sit- 
ting out under the shade of the portales or in patches 
of sunshine, as their taste dictated. They were reading 
as quietly outdoors as if in the seclusion of their own 
gardens. The Joneses especially exclaimed over the 
Peter Pan Children’s Room with its outdoor reading 
space reserved to the youngsters, and agreed that 
the building presented a charming Californian 
picture. 

“Ven minutes later we were parked in the grounds 
of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, the mag- 
nificent bequest left to the public by the late Henry 
Ek. Huntington, nephew of the renowned Collis P. 
Huntington, builder of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road; himself builder of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
The Huntington home, vast and magnificent as a 
European palace, houses the collection of paintings, 
and the classical library building contains the greatest 
collection of books and manuscripts outside the British 
Museum. Surrounding the buildings are 207 acres of 
lawns, gardens, oak groves and orange orchards, the 
estate sloping down from an eminence to Huntington 
Drive, from which the main gates are reached by 
following San Marino Avenue to Stratford Road. 
The Paciie Electric cars of the Sierra Madre Line 
drop) passengers the special Huntington 
Library stop. 

“Producing tickets at the gate, | explained to the 
Joneses: ‘We anticipated this moment by applying 
for tickets ahead. You see, it is a rule of the institution 
to admit no more than 500 people on any one day, to 
avoid undignified confusion and menace to the invalu- 
able contents of the rooms. Applications must be sent 
in to the Exhibition Office, Henry EF. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, 
with a stamped return envelope and a statement of 
the day of the week preterred for the visit. Five tickets 
are allowed per applicant for week-days, four for 
Sundays. “Vhe institution is closed on Mondays.’ 

“This is not, then, a public institution ia the full 
sense of the word?’ inquired Mor. Jones. 

“When Mr. Huntington, who is characterized as 
the greatest book-collector the world has ever known, 
bequested fis hame estate, it was in the form of an 
indenture of trust stating that the library, art gallery 
and grounds should be governed by a board of trustees 
‘for the benefit of all qualified persons whomsoever, 
as a free public research library, art gallery, museum 


will 


and botanical gardens, which library shall be for 
reference and research only... Vhe director of 


the entire institution is Dr. Max Farrand... . 
——From Los Angeles in Seven Days 


By LANiER AND Virainta S. 
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Library Books Reviewed 


Organization of Knowl- 
edge in Libraries’ 


Mr. Buitss’ second volume on Or- 
ganization of Knowledge will not af- 
ford much comfort to head librarians 
and executives, on the look out for 
cheaper and more expeditious ways of 
organizing and classifying the printed 
and manuscript resources of their li- 
braries, while at the same time pre- 
serving their efticiency and eftective- 
ness. To observe and live up to the 
high standards set up by the author of 
the present work will obviously re- 
quire classifiers with better, both aca- 
demic and_ professional, preparation 
than those found today in the average 
library, and more of them. This is as 
it should be if viewed from the stand- 
point of Mr. Bliss and those who be- 
that only the best is 
good enough, and that any let-down 
in efforts to maintain and improve 
service is dangerous, especially in 
view of the constant growth of libra- 


lieve as he does, 


ries and the increasingly dithcult 
problems of administration resulting 
therefrom. 


, There are, however, a great many 
librarians who are rather lukewarm 
to this matter of classification, and 
their number seems, if anything, to 
be on the increase. The chief reasons 
are no doubt based on economic con- 
siderations which, especially at a time 
like this, loom large in the minds of 
administrators. Then there is the fact 
that so many libraries, perhaps a ma- 
jority, operate either without a subject 
classification, or under a system too 
broad to be of any aid to one ad- 
mitted to the shelves. Take the public, 
college and university libraries classi- 
fied on the D.C. of forty years ago, 
institutions like the Boston and Chi- 
cago public libraries, the British Mu- 
seum, Bibliothéque Nationale, in fact 
the majority of European libraries. 
lhe officials in these institutions man- 
age without a_ close. classification. 
Some are even opposed to it. Here in 
America we have university libraries 
with a classification so broad that one 
must spend hours searching through 
from seven to twenty shelves of books 
and pamphlets, arranged in one alpha- 
hetic series of authors’ names, in order 
that books on a particular topic may 
be consulted. A suggestion that closer 
classification might be desirable is 
usually met by the argument that the 
subject catalog, some bibliography or 
the reference assistants will afford the 
same or better service. 

Yes, occasionally help may be ob- 
tained from these sources, but never 
without an expenditure of time which 
might have been saved had close clas- 
sification prevailed. One recalls also 

7 Bliss, Evelyn. 


Henry The Organization 


of Knowledge in Libraries and the Subject 


Approach to Books. New York. The H. W. 


Wilson Company, 


1933, XVI, 335 pp. 


in this connection the somewhat over- 
bearing smile with which Italian |i- 
brarians would refer to what they 
chose to call the “Credo germanico 
de catalogo sistematico.” Curiously 
enough today the boot seems to be on 
the other foot. The faith of many 
German librarians in classification on 
the shelves appears to have been 
shaken, while at least one important 
Italian library is applying a classifi- 
cation believed to be closer than any 
yet attempted by a European institu- 
tion. 

There are, no doubt, many Jibrari- 
ans who sense the weaknesses insepa- 
rable from an organization which 
tries to operate, either without sub- 
ject classification, or with one too 
broad to be of any real help, but a 
reorganization of the book resources 
is at best a serious and expensive un- 
dertaking, and the larger the library 
the less likely its realization. The 
writer well recalls a reference by Ber- 
nard Greene, for many years super- 
intendent of building and grounds at 
the Library of Congress, to a visit by 
him to the British Museum where 
Richard Garnett, the Keeper of 
Printed Books, served as his guide 
through the bookstacks. They had 
reached the section which contained 
books on amusements, games and the 
like, and Mr. Greene commented on 
the fact that no effort had apparently 
been made to place books on a_par- 
ticular game or pastime together. 
Garnett who had for many years 
served as classifier answered with a 
wistful smile, “Yes, many is the time 
I have wished that we might see all 
the books on chess together. I have 
reason to believe that the Museum col- 
lection would rival any now in ex- 
istence, but it is of course out of the 
question at this late hour to attempt a 
reorganization.” In spite of skepticism 
and even opposition on part of many, 
a goodly number of librarians par- 
ticularly in America will no doubt 
share the author’s views on classifica- 
tion and strive to maintain or reach 
the ideals outlined in the present 
work, and which it is his plan, we un- 
derstand, to develop and present in 
detail in the final volume to include 
the classification proper. 

Mr. Bliss’ discussion on “Notation” 
in chapter III will prove a welcome 
addition to the scattered and insufhi- 
cient literature on this subject to be 
found in periodicals and handbooks. 
It will be appreciated especially by 
students and teachers of classifica- 
tion. This holds true also of the fol- 
lowing chapters where students will 
find much of interest and value. Some 
will be disposed to take issue with the 
author’s views on classification of cer- 
tain books and subjects, e.g., the works 
of philosophers. Vhere appears to be 
a growing tendency in libraries to 
keep the works of a philosopher to- 


gether, particularly where it is diffi- 


cult to determine the specific subject 
students desiring to learn the re- 
sources of the library in any given 
subject, being taken care of through 
the medium of the classed catalog. A 
similar argument has been advanced in , 
regard to works of musicians. Not 
only librarians, but writers on music 
and instructors, e.g., J. K. Paine, W 
Ss. B. Matthews, George Upton and 
J. J. Hattstaedt have expressed the 
opinion that all the works of a com- 
poser should be brought together fol 
lowed by works about him, the 
requests of those interested in particu- 
lar arrangements to be answered by 
the subject catalog. This is the plan 
generally accepted in literature for 
authors works and writings about 
them. The needs of the occasional stu- 
dent whose predominating interest 
centers about some form of literature, 
e.g., drama, poetry or fiction, is served 
by means of form entries, special lists 
or references. 

Where the author deals with the 
relative merits of the classed and the 
alphabetic subject-catalog, as in chap- 
ter VIII, it is not dithcult to see that 
he has little use for the latter. He is 
particularly hard on the dictionary 
form. Some of his statements, as for 
instance, that the leading scientific li- 
braries here and abroad have long 
since adopted classified catalogs, 
properly indexed, to serve their needs 
better than alphabetic subject catalogs 
would (p. 162), may be a little too 
sweeping. In this connection a_ refer- 
ence might well have been made to 
the efforts of some Jibraries as the 
Bavarian State Library, the Library ot 
Congress, John Crerar and others to 
maintain both a classed and alpha- 
betic subject-catalog on the ground 
that this is the ideal arrangement. 
His assertion, p. 167, that the diction- 
ary catalog is the least simple and the 
most confusing may be true where the 
dictionary principle has been permit- 
ted to run wild and entries jumbled 
together with no distinction between 
general or regional aspects, author or 
title entries. Where on the other hand 
the directions laid down by C. A. Cut- 
ter have been followed, the dictionary 
catalog will answer at least as readily 
as the author plus the classified sub- 
ject- -catalog and index, the two ques- 
tions asked by ninety-five of every one 
hundred readers, viz, (1) “Have you 
a given book?” (2) “Have you a book 
on certain subject?’ Chapters 
X-XIIT which take up in order the 
Decimal, Cutter, Library of Congress, 
Brown, Halle and the Internationa) 
Catalog of Scientitic Literature classi- 
fications may be the signal for another 
seven years’ war of classifiers, even 
more violent than the one of the 
eighties of the last century. All the sys- 


tems mentioned are subjected 10 
some pretty stiff criticism with occa- 
sional, rather mild commendation. 


That the Decimal classification con- 
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ceived by an Amherst undergraduate 
in his twenty-second year, with only 
the Amherst Library of 1873 at his 
disposal, with no systematic training 
and no professional librarian to guide 
him, should fare badly was to be ex- 
pected. That the Library of Congress 
system developed without reference to 
the needs of other institutions, under 
conditions and pressure of which no 
outsider can have any conception must 
also invite attack goes without saving. 
As for the D.C. it will no doubt find 
its able defenders. It is more doubtful 
if anyone will come forward to speak 
for the other systems. The writer is 
familiar with the origin of the L.C. 
classification, but a review is not the 
place for any exhaustive statement as 
to its merits or demerits. Jt may be 
sufhcient here to mention that much 
pressure Was brought to bear on the 
Library to adopt the D.C. One promi- 
nent librarian advocated for instance 
the adoption of this system, restricting 
its application to the original thou- 
sand numbers. The result would have 
been a classification so broad that a)) 
access to the shelves would have been 
precluded. Had the undersigned been 
obliged to take over the reclassifica- 
tion, which at one time seemed likely, 
he would have proposed Cutter's plan 
with a simplified notation, somewhat 
after the model of the Newberry Li- 
brary adaptation of that system. The 
Library was fortunate, however, in se- 
curing the services of Charles Martel, 
still connected with it as consultant. He 
served as chief classifier from 1898- 
1916 and it is due mainly to his efforts 
that a classification has been devel- 
oped and applied to nearly four mil- 
lion volumes, more minute than any 
other general classification now avail- 
able, and_sufhciently elastic to provide 
for indefinite expansion. The scheme 
was based largely on Cutter’s seventh 
classification, but also on the Halle 
Schema of Otto Hartwig. In the build- 


ing of individual sehedules many 
other classifications were of course 
consulted. 


Like other critics of this system Mr. 
Bliss ignores the reasons underlying 
the decision not to be bound by one 
list of regional divisions. The advan- 
tages gained by departure from the 
plan of Dewey and Cutter should be 
apparent to any student of classifica- 
tion. Let them examine for instance 
such divisions as, Money-U. S., Bank- 
ing-U, S., Insurance, U. S., and try to 
visualize the results if the plan of 
Cutter or Dewey had been followed, 
and they will probably agree that the 
advantages of having brought so 
much closely related material together 
on the shelves, more than compensates 
for added bulk and omission of mne- 
monic features, 

To have limited the Library of Con- 
gress Classification to a single volume 
would have been impossible. Even the 
index will probably fill two sizable 
volumes, (Cf. List of subject head- 
ings.) Besides a separate volume for 
each class offers about as many ad- 
vantages as disadvantages. Any one 


who has worked with this classifiea- 
tion, particularly in university libra- 
Tes, Can testify to this. Of course all 
concerned will concede that could the 
classification be made over today in 
the light of present day knowledge, by 
the most competent persons, not rushed 
or overburdened with other duties, not 
in the situation which in 1910 and 
1911 forced ene man to prepare for 
printing and to see through the press 
twelve volumes containing 2232 pages 
of schedules, between the hours of 
8 p. M. and 4 a. M., while attending 
to his regular duties from 9 4. M. to § 
or even 6 P. M., most Sundays and hol- 
idavs included. That under the cir- 
cumstances more shortcomings did not 
appear has always been a mystery to 
the writer. He still feels that it was a 
Zreat achievement and one of which 
American librarianship can justly feel 
proud. More than one hundred Jibra- 
ries here and abroad have adopted 
the classification, and that in spite of 
Dr. Putnam’s warning in the admir- 
able statement presented by him in 
1905 at Portland. Other learned and 
specialized libraries will no doubt 
continue to adopt it until something 
distinctly superior becomes available. 
Mr. Bliss has performed a_ great 
service in preparing the present vol- 
ume. It will be read and consulted by 
all who are concerned with classifica- 
tion, whether in the course of their 
regular duties in the libraries, or as 
students and instructors in the schools. 
All will look forward with eagerness 
to the next volume, or rather volumes, 
for the author's plans to present a 
classification and index compiled on 
the lines laid down by him in the 
work under consideration wil) cer- 
tainly require more than one volume. 
An effort to limit it to one would in 
the writer's opinion be serious 

mistake. 
—J. C. M. Hanson. 


Manual of Library 
Routine’ 


THe MaAnvuar Or Liprary Routine 
and its series bring to mind the works 
of Dana, Flexner, Bostwick, ete. But, 
it evades comparison with the Ameri- 
can books because it aims in some 
three hundred pages to give the basic 
principles of the routine of city, col- 
lege and other libraries. Such a short 
book can only be a résumé of routine 
principles. The brevity of the work 
tends to disguise the wide field cov- 
ered and makes the whole matter of 
library routine seem simpler than it 
really is. However, the key-note of 
each routine problem is carefully de- 
scribed. The clear and simple style, 
the orderly grouping of the topics, and 
a good index all tend to make the 
book very useful as a text for library 
schools where it could) be supple: 
mented with classroom lectures. 


Manual of Library 


(British) Se 


1 Doubleday, W. E. 
Routine. Library Association 


ries VI. Seribner. $3.00, 
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Remembering the interminable de 
bates on the need of, or the rejection 
of, accession records, the awful 
credness of library handwriting, ete., 
it is a relief to find that Mr. Double 
day feels that once basic principles are 
grasped, routine can be administered 
without too great dithculty. The value 
of accuracy, method and eliminanon 
of non-essentials are stressed and the 
pittalls of routine work are pointed 
out, Some of the charging systems de 
scribed may be necessary existins 
systems in Britain, but they seem un- 
wieldy. There is no doubt that the 
author has a ; colored 


sa- 


for 
cards; but there is much common sens¢ 
in his discussion of tinted files, and 
they may after all be a solution of cer- 
tain problems, Apart from such un- 
familiar terms as “stock-taking,’ 
“prose fiction” and a few phrases, an 
American librarian will be very much 
at home with the book and may re- 
flect upon the similarities of Ameri- 
can and British Jibrary systems. The 
bibliographies are up-to-date and not 
too large, and they show. strikingly 
how familiar the author is with Amer- 
ican usages. 

Of course the book has its place in 
library schools and in a bibliography 
of library economy, and it should be 
of particular interest to librarians of 
Britain and its Dominions. ‘The ex- 
amination questions given in the ap- 
pendix are a valuable addition and 
used to probe training 
librarians of small libra- 
ries would find that the Manual 
would keep before them a 
catively sensible view of routine. 

—PHYLLis KNOWLES BLOOD, 
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Scholarship kor 
IHinois Library School 
THe Karnerine L. SHarp scholar- 
ship for graduate (ie. second year 
students in library science at the Um 
versity of Hlinois Library School will 
be awarded again this year. The 
holder of the scholarship receives 
$300 and is exempt from the payment 
of University fees, except for the ma- 
triculation ($10) and diploma ($10 
fees. Miss Sharp, for whom the schol 
arship is named, was the organizer of 
the Library School at Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and conducted it there 
for four years; she was then, in 1897, 
made librarian ef the University of 
Iinois, and the Library School 
transferred to Ilinois, where she 
mained in charge as director until 
1907. The scholarship has been en 
dowed through the generosity of the 
University of Hlinois Library School 
Association. Application blanks may 
be secured from the Director of the 
University of Illinois Library Sehool, 
received unti) 
award will be 


was 


Applications will he 
March 1, 1934 The 
made about Apri) J for the acadeniv 
vear beginning September, 1934 
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Suggested Program For 
Junior Members 


At THE A. L. A. Conference at New 
Haven two years ago there came into 
existence the Junior Members Round 
Table. The basis on which this group 
was organized was entirely different 
from that on which other groups 
within the A. L. A. had originated. 
Whereas the latter were bound to- 
gether by certain professional ties, 
such as similarity of library (agricul- 
ture, law, college) or of department 
(cataloging, order, reference) or ho- 
mogeneity of interest (adult education, 
radio broadcasting, work with foreign- 
born), the only tie that bound the new 
group together was the fact that none 
of the members had been born more 
than thirty years before. 

The first project which this group 
undertook was the survey of opinion 
concerning library schools’; the second 
is the forthcoming Index to Library 
Literature, 1920-30. Whether or not 
the Junior Members Round Table was 
the proper agency to undertake either 
of these projects, it is evident that at 
the present time the group is without 
a definite and satisfactory program. 
This was clearly apparent at the Chi- 
cago meeting, when the request for 
suggestions regarding the future 
yielded very little of tangible signifi- 
cance. A few projects, similar to those 
already undertaken, were suggested, 
but they served only to confirm the lack 
of a comprehensive and unified pro- 
gram. Plainly, the group has no defi- 
nite aim; indeed, the very absence of 
a sense of direction makes necessary 
the undertaking of independent proj- 
ects whose connection with the Junior 
Members Round Table is exceedingly 
tenuous. The usefulness of the under- 
takings to the profession at large is 
not questioned, but it is at least to be 
regretted that the activities engaged 
in are not closer to the essentia) inter- 
ests of the junior members. As it is, 
but a small number actively partici- 
pate in the projects undertaken, and 
the great proportion of the membership 
(actual and potential) maintain a re- 
lationship with the Round Table 
which is purely formal. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that unless a defi- 
nite program is adopted the Round 
Table as such might as well give up 
its birthright. 

Well, is there any reason for the 
group's continuance? Or _ better, is 
there a field of librarianship inade- 
quately covered or altogether ignored 


by any existing organized group 
within the A. L. A. which the Junior 
Members Round Table might well 


make its particular concern? Without 
stopping to take an inventory of the 
active interests of the several round 
tables, sections, and other organiza- 
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tions, may we propose that the Junior 
Members adopt as their aim the for- 
mulation of a philosophy of librarian- 
ship. The absence of such a philos- 
ophy was clearly recognized in a re- 
cent publication by Professor Pierce 
Butler: 

“Unlike his colleagues in other fields of 
social activity the librarian is strangely un- 
interested in the theoretical aspects of his 
profession. He seems to possess a unique 
immunity to that curiosity which elsewhere 
drives modern man to attempt, somehow, an 
orientation of his particular labors with the 
main stream of human life. The librarian 
apparently stands alone in the simplicity of 
his pragmatism: a rationalization of each 
immediate technical process by itself seems 
to satisfy his intellectual interest. Indeed 
any endeavor to generalize these rationali- 
zations into a professional philosophy ap- 
pears to him, not merely futile, but posi- 
tively dangerous.’”* 


Although this point of view receives 
its clearest explication from the pen 
of Professor Butler, it is not the first 
time it has been recognized. Only as 
recently as the 1932 mid-winter meet- 
ing of the A. L. A., Mr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel called upon librarians to de- 
fine their platform. He said: 

“Has the public library a real platform— 
a definition of its purpose and of its vital 
necessity so brief and so simple that it will 
appeal to citizen and administrator alike ? 
; . The result (of the absence of a plat- 
hone’ is that the day of the librarian's first 
great testing finds members of the American 
Library Association still debating whether 
the library is for all the people or only for 
some of them, whether it shall supply books 
of ephemeral interest to its readers or leave 
such books to the tender mercies of the 
rental libraries, and so on. Am I going too 
far when I say that I doubt whether any 
other activity of government is as vague, as 
indefinite, and as generally inarticulate in 
defining its purpose and its proper field of 


service . .. . as the public library ?’* 


If ever there was a time when a 
philosophy was needed it is the pres- 
ent. Today when librarians are faced 
with the necessity of proving the li- 
brary’s importance to the community, 
they are rarely able to relate their 
activities to the social process. What 
librarian is not faced with the prob- 
lem of presenting evidence to validate 
his claim for continued support in the 
face of greatly reduced municipal in- 
come? And yet the librarian’s claim 
largely depends upon his ability to 
demonstrate the importance of his in- 
stitution to the community at large. 
Unfortunately, gross figures of use are 
likely to be an inadequate index; what 
is much more essential is the relation 
of library activity to some end which 
the community considers desirable, if 
not indispensable. 

Now it is significant that whenever 
a philosophy of librarianship is at all 
considered, it is in terms of the public 


2 Butler, Pierce, 4n Introduction to Li- 
brary Science, xi- xii. 


. Joeckel, C. B., “Questions of a Political 
Scientist,” in A. L. A. Bulletin, 27 :67-68. 


rather than the college or special |i- 
brary. This is so because the publi 
library is an institution whose aims 
must be formulated in its own terms 
It alone is responsible for what it un 
dertakes to do. The aims of the col- 
lege library are hardly less than those 
of the institution it serves; the activi- 
ties of the special library are condi- 
tioned by the profession or particular 
clientéle to which it is responsible. 
But what of the public library? Who 
is to say what it shall do? In a de- 
mocracy probably the immediate an- 
swer is that the aims of the public 
library are defined by the desires of 
its constituents, but the very inclu- 
siveness of this answer makes it ex- 
tremely vague. And the vagueness of 
this point of view (if, indeed, it is the 
accepted one) is reflected in current 
policy. 

Consider fiction. Which titles ought 
the library to supply? Let us refer to 
our assumed public library platform 
and repeat glibly ‘The fiction that the 
public wants.” But right here there is 
a conflict. While we do not pretend to 
know the holdings of all libraries, it is 
fairly safe to assume that the novels 
of Tiffany Thayer are absent from 
most public libraries. Now few libra- 
rians would deny that a very real 
demand exists for Mr. Thayer’s ema- 
nations, yet they would be equally 
sure that that in itself is not sufhcient 
reason for his acceptance as legitimate 
stock-in-trade by public libraries. 
Thus, the original statement of pur- 
pose must be revised, and certain 
standards set up. Without following 
up the practical implications of this 
development, it is enough to point out 
that whatever standards are set up 
depend upon a_ philosophical consid- 
eration: what ought the library to do? 
To this question there is no definite 
“right” answer, demonstrable in cate- 
gorical terms, but whatever answer is 
given depends upon a certain point of 
view. That is to say, there is no sim- 
ple formula or rule of thumb upon 
which a librarian might depend for 
a decision as to his proper course. 
Whatever he decides is likely to be a 
subjective judgment, and is quite as 
likely to be the wrong thing from one 
viewpoint as it is right from another. 
It is precisely these points of view 
that need airing, and their logical im- 
plications that need analysis. 

Although we have taken the fiction 
problem as one perhaps most obvious 
in demonstrating the need for a philo- 
sophical approach, other problems in 
librarianship need it no less. Consider 
reference. Practically every large li- 
brary maintains at considerable ex- 
pense a very elaborate’ reference 
service. What is the library's respon- 
sibility to a citizen who requires aid 
in solving a crossword puzzle? Or to 
an advertising agency which requires, 
say, a picture of an eagle? And does 
this responsibility differ toward a phy- 
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sician who requests reports on the 
latest developments in cancer re- 
search? Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that the answers to questions 
such as these are logically prior to 
the consideration of certain practical 
questions that librarians often ask; 
e.g., how much time should be given 
to a reference question? Or, is the li- 
brary justified in making a charge for 
reference service of a certain type? 

Ultimately the question comes down 
to this: What is the public library 
for? To start from current practice 
and attempt to interpret the “ought” 
from the “is” is to distort the perspec- 
tive, although an analysis of current 
practice may be very useful in evalu- 
ating library service in terms of what 
it ought to be. : ? 

To the formulation of a philosophy 
of librarianship, then, we urge the 
Junior Members Round Table. If it be 
contended that philosophy is the 
proper business of the experienced and 
mature, our answer is ready. For a 
philosophical approach a considerable 
degree of objectivity is mecessary. 
There is constantly the temptation to 
describe desirable library objectives in 
terms of the practice with which one 
is best acquainted. Valuable though 
experience may be, what is needed 
even more is live and untrammeled 
imagination, free from the illusion 
that a thing is necessarily “right” 
merely by virtue of its long standing. 
To express this idea in brief, one 
might say that the very youth of the 
junior librarians renders them pecu- 
liarly fitted to a consideration of prin- 
ciples divorced from the elaborate 
detai) of contemporary practice. 

At the same time it would be futile 
to deny the leavening influence of ex- 
perience. And of experience the Junior 
Members Round Table amply makes 
up in range what it lacks in length. 
Among the membership are numbered 
representatives of all types of libra- 
ries, and all branches and depart- 
ments of library activity. The 
possibilities of intellectual conflict (of 
cataloger ranged against circulation 
assistant, of children’s librarian 
against readers’ advisor, to mention 
but two) are pleasant to contemplate. 
Whether a definite philosophy of li- 
brarianship would ultimately emerge 
from the group's deliberations it is 
impossible to say; but there can be 
small doubt that from a sincere effort 
to determine “whither librarianship 
the profession would immeasurably 
benefit. 

CARNOVSKY 
E. W. McDiarmip, Jr. 


Tue Novemper issue of the Bulletin 
of the Association of American Col- 
lege contains two articles of possible 
interest to college librarians: pp. 337- 
345, “College Students’ Reading,” by 
Pierce Butler, describing experience 
in the John Crerar Library with col- 
lege students; and, pp. 330-336, a “Re- 
port on the Activities of the College 
Library Advisory Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association,” by D. B. 
Gilchrist, chairman, 


Material Available 
For The Asking 


J Have read with interest Miss 
Ewing's article in the November 15th 
issue on “Borrowing from our Neigh- 
bors,” particularly her remarks about 
government documents, a subject. in 
which this Library is especially inter- 
ested. While she is naturally referring 
to United States publications some of 
her remarks apply equally well to 
British official publications though in 
this case it cannot be said that “much 
of this material is available for the 
asking.” 

As many of your readers know any 
publication of H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, can be purchased through the 
British Library, but the Library also 
maintains its own separate files of of- 
heial documents and possesses copies of 
all important publications issued since 
1920 and many outstanding ones betore 
that date. Not only is this material 
available on inter-library loan but the 
services of members of the staff ex- 
pert in British affairs are willingly 
placed at the disposal of librarians who 
care to avail themselves of them. 

—ANGUS FLETCHER, Director, 
British Library of Information, 
N.Y. City. 


Trustees Reelected 
For Paris Library 


THE FouLowinG trustees of the 
American Library in Paris were re- 
elected at the annual meeting for a 
period of one vear, as nominees of the 
American Library Association: Dean 
Beekman, A. K. Macomber, Theodore 
Rousseau, Mrs. Edith Wharton, Ken- 
neth O. Spinning; and for a period of 
three vears: Dr. Edmund L, Gros, 
Joseph Du Vivier, Laurence Hills, 
Nelson D. Jay, and M. Percy Peixotto. 
Welles Bosworth was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of Edwin L. San- 
born who has resigned, and Thomas 
Pearson for a period of three years to 
replace Royall Tyler who has re- 
signed. 


Harper, formerly or- 
ganizer and Supervisor of Children’s 
Work in the Kern County Free Li- 
brary, and now reorganizer and _ |i- 
brarian of the Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, Public Library, has had two 
new school readers recently published 
by the Macmillan Company that com- 
plete her Treasure Trail series. These 
are Mountain Gateways, a seventh 
reader, and Journey's End, an eighth 
reader. She has also just completed 
the making of required reading lists 
for the seventh and eighth grades of 
the Redwood City schools, comprising 
some two hundred titles each, classi 
fied, and with credit ieee assigned. 
These lists were used most success 
fully in her Kern County work, where 
children read two and three times the 
number of books required by the 
schools during the year. 


Free And Inexpensive 
Printed Material 


Faxon’s Librarians’ Guide. Lists about 
four thousand American magazines with 
Price of subscription and tells how often 
these magazines are issued. It also gives in 
a separate alphabet at the beginning of the 
catalog a list of about thirteen hundred (in 
dexed) American and English periodicals 
showing in which of the thirteen general 
indexes each of those titles may be found 
and also giving, for the benefit of those 
making up volumes for libraries, such infor 
mation as how often published, in what form 
the title page and index is issued and what 
volume or volumes were issued during 1933 
stating, in the case of those that are irregu 
lar, which months were skipped. This catalog 
will be sent without charge to librarians 
on application to F. W. Faxon Company, 
83 Francis Street, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Stories of Men and Women Who 
“Did.” Compiled from the Dictionary 
of American Biography and indicative of the 
many human interest stories contained in 
this work. Available free of charge to li 
brarians from Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 


Fitth Ave., New York. 


The Great Story of Mankind. A 
booklet briefly setting forth the contents of 
the Universal History o} the W orld. Avail 
able free of charge to librarians from Wil 
ston Bureau, 35 East 22 Street, New York. 


Extra-Curricular Facilities in New 
York City. Compiled by the Committee on 
Extra-Curricular Activities of the Child 
Study Association of America, 221 West 
57th Street, New York. Arts, crafts, drama 
tics, dancing, music, nature study—a critical 
guide to places where such work is being 
done, together with an introduction setting 
forth the need and varied benefits of out 


side interests. Price 15 cents. 


The History of French Children’s 
Books, 1750-1900, \n extremely interest 
ing and valuable catalog is heing published 
by The Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 270 
Boylston Street, Boston, entitled “The His 
French Children's Books, 1750 
1900." This catalog was made in’ Paris 
by Esther Averill from the historical exhibi 
tion arranged for The Bookshop by J. G 
Deschamps and Miss Averill from the for 
mer’s collection and gives essential history 
and description for each section in the dis 


play and, with each hook, the 


tory of 


necessary 
bibhographic information and a short de 
scription note The exhibition is to be 
shown at The Bookshop during January, 
1934 and the catalog will be on sale De 
cember 15. The catalog is important to 
collectors and valuable to librarians wish 
ing to build such a collection. It may be 
obtained from The Bookshop for Boys and 


Girls for 50 cents. 


Scientific Study of the Voluntary 
Reading of Fifth Grade Children. 
Covers reading of both white and colored 
children in the public schools of Louisville 
Kentucky. By Bernice W. Bell, head of 
Children's and School Work, Louisville 
Free Public Library, with the cooperation of 
the Joomsville Public Schools Bureau of Re 


search. DSc per copy 
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THE Liprary JOURN: 


In The Library World 


A Plan For 
Book Drives 


I. PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE 


1. Interest librarian, library board, 
superintendent of schools and 
newspaper editors in cooperating. 

2. Find out where money for prizes 
to the children is to come from. 
Library board, school board, spe- 
cial school funds, women’s clubs 
and suggestive sources. A prize 
of $1 to the child in each room 
who gets the most books, and $3 
to the one who gets the most of 
all, usually works well. 

3. Have the superintendent call a 
meeting of all teachers and prin- 
cipals. The superintendent should 
say a few words about the drive, 
expressing his approval and de- 
sire for cooperation, and then in- 
troduce an enthusiastic speaker, 
who will outline the plan for the 
drive. The superintendent should 
follow, showing further personal 
interest, and also ask for expres- 
sion from principals and teach- 
ers. Questions also may be asked 
the speaker, 

4+. Type of books should not be lim- 
ited, as some homes have better 
ones to give than others. Chil- 
dren should have equal opportu- 
nity to get what they can. Unde- 
sirable matter can be weeded out 
and usually sold for waste paper. 


This announcement should be 
made in the first newspaper pub- 
licity. 

II. SuGcGesTep PLAN 

1, Should run two full weeks, over 


two week-ends. Time should be 
suited to the convenience of the 
schools. Announce date of open- 
ing but mot date of closing the 
drive, as some reason may occur 
to make it more successful to con- 
tinue a few days longer. 

2. Children are to bring books from 
their own and other  people’s 
homes, to their school rooms, 
morning and noon each day the 
drive continues. They like to 
watch the pile of books grow. 

3. Teachers in each grade should 
write the names of children in 
the room on the blackboard and 
change the number after each 
child’s name every time he brings 
more books. 

4. High school students work under 
direction of their advisors. They 
may be slow to start, but finally 
do go “over the top” and often 
get the best results. 

5. Have visits of two or three minutes 
to schoo] rooms, with short talks, 
to encourage children and teach- 


ers, by superintendent, principal, 
library staff, members of the 
board, and others interested. 

6. Superintendent's ofhce sends out re- 
port blanks to each school to be 
filled and returned each day. The 
principal distributes and gathers 
blanks in his building and_ re- 
turns them to the superintendent's 
office. The report gives name of 
building, number of grade, name 
of teacher, name of child having 
largest number to date, number 
of books gathered on the day, and 
total number to date. 

7. From these reports the superin- 
tendent’s ofhce reports fully to 
newspapers each day. 

8. Report also any human interest sto- 
ries that may arise. There always 
are some. 


III. NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


1. Have a good write-up in the be- 
ginning, giving the purpose and 
plan of the drive. 

2. State the number of books ex- 
pected; for example, a town of 
10,000 population should produce 
30,000 books. Two and one-half 
times the population, in number 
of books, can invariably be ob- 


tained, when the drive is put 
over intensively and with the 
right cooperation of all  con- 


cerned. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the books are usable. 

3. The success of the drive depends 
on the full and complete coopera- 
tion of the library, schools, news- 
papers, and the community in 
general, as well as on the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the person, or 
persons directly responsible for 
putting it on. 

4. There is a psychological effect in a 
drive rightly conducted that 
works like contagion or wild-fire. 

5. Tell results of book drives in other 
towns of similar size. 

6. Ask people to be very patient with 
children who cal) at their doors, 
to respond with books they are 
willing to contribute, and to co- 
operate in every way possible to 
make the drive successful. 

7. State that complete reports will be 
given from day to day. 

8. Be sure to write up any human in- 
terest stories that will make the 
newspaper publicity spicy. 


IV. BENEFITS DERIVED 


1. School people say that a book drive 
is the best civics project they 
ever put over. 

2. Gives students added zeal and in- 
terest in school studies and ac- 
tivities and in the library. 

3. Makes the children and people gen- 
erally feel that the library be- 
longs to them. 


4+. A book drive is the best publicit, 
stunt the public library can use 

replenishes the library book 
needs, especially for circulation 


5.. 


6. Increases the circulation and gen- 


eral use of the library. 

some cases rare out-of- 
print books appear in the collec- 
tion. 

8. Calls attention of the city fathers 
to the importance of providing 
for the library. 

9. When “book” and “library” are 
said from ten to fifty times at 
every door in the community for 
two weeks, everybody becomes 
interested. 


7. 


—Mary E. Downey 


Reading Circle 
Plan In Idaho 


Lasr Year, because of the limited 
funds of school districts and the cut- 
ting of school expenses, little or no 
money was allowed for school li- 
braries in Blackfoot, Idaho, and 
new plan to build up reading material 
for the rural schools was started. The 
Bingham County Circulating Library 
was organized to fulfill the state regu- 
lation requiring each eighth grade 
pupil to read three books in order to 
receive his diploma of graduation, 
and a seventh grade pupil to read two 
books in order to pass into the eighth 
grade. Under this plan each schoo! 
entering paid a fee of $20. Last year 
ten schools joined. The State oftice 
sends out yearly a required reading 
circle list for all grades and, from 
this list, forty-four different titles 
were chosen covering the first six 
grades and four copies of each book 
were purchased. Twelve more books 
were chosen from the list for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and five copies 
each were purchased. Added to this 
were fifty different titles chosen for the 
upper grades from the standpoint ot 
good reading. The books were divided 
into ten boxes, one box going to each 
of the schools joining, giving an aver- 
age of thirty-one books per box. At 
the end of two weeks the box was ex- 
changed for a different one. The plan 
was successful and this year twenty 
schools joined. The yearly fee re- 
mained the same with an addition of 
$5. rental fee for those districts not 
joining the previous year who wish 
to use last year’s books along with 
the new ones. The working capital 
increased with new memberships and 
this year five copies of each book on 
the State Reading Circle list were 


purchased. As there is no storage 
room available, the books are to be 
offered for sale to the various districts 
after three years’ use. It is suggested 
that each district apply for $20. worth 
of books to go ta the local district 
school library. 
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. which she herself taught 


January 1, 1934 


Among Librarians 


Nlinnie Earl Sears 
1873-1933 


MINNIE EARL SEARS, for more than 
twenty years a cataloger and catalog- 
executive of the highest type and for 
ten vears an editor of reference books 
used in most American and various 
foreign libraries, died in New York 
November 28, 1933. Miss Sears was 
born in Lafayette, Ind., November 17, 
1873. The youngest member of her 
class, she graduated from Purdue 
University at the age of eighteen 
with the degree of B.S., receiving her 
M.S. from the same university two 
vears later and a B.L.S. from the 
University of Illinois in 1900. From 
the beginning of her library work 
the scholarly side of cataloging inter- 
ested her especially and she was suc- 
cessively cataloger at the University 
of Illinois, head cataloger first in the 
Bryn Mawr College Library and later 
in the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, leaving the latter library to 
become first assistant in the Refer- 
ence-Catalogue Division of the New 
York Public Library. When she left 
there in 1920 her work in an indi- 
vidual library ceased, and on joining 
the editorial staff of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company she entered a sphere of 
wider usefulness in that her work 
from that time affected libraries 
throughout the country as well as the 
teaching of her chosen subject in 
- many library schools, both the one in 
and others 
which used her published work. In 
1927, while still maintaining her edi- 
torial connection, she joined the fae- 
ulty of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service to teach 
advanced cataloging in the work for 
the master’s degree, and organized 
there one of the first courses in that 
subject on thoroughly graduate lines 
given in an American library school. 
For four years she was a successful 
and inspiring teacher until, in 1931, 


« to the great regret of the school she 


a 


4 


relinquished that work because her 
editorial duties required her full time. 
She found time, however, for some 
cataloging activities outside her edi- 
torial work. She was chairman of the 
A. L. A. Catalog Section 1927-28, of 


the New York Regional Catalog 
Group, 1931-32, and from 1932 a 
member of the A. L. A. committee 


which is revising the A. L. A. Cata- 
log rules. 

Of the twenty published volumes 
to which her name is attached as 
either author, compiler or editor it 
would be difhcult to say which is the 
most important. Her first published 
work, in the literary rather than the 
professional field, was her  joint- 
authorship of the Thackeray Diction- 
ary (London, Routledge, 1910); this 
was followed fourteen years later by 
the George Eliot Dictionary. Ver 


earliest work for the Wilson Com- 


Minnie Earl Sears 


pany was her List of Subject Head- 
ings for Small Libraries ed., 
1923; 2d enl. ed., 1926) which not 


only met the long-felt need for a sub- 
ject heading guide for smaller li- 
braries but serves also as a basis for 
the teaching of that subject in most 
American library schools. To its third 
edition, 1933, she added a unique 
feature, the chapter “Practical Sug- 
gestions for the Beginner in Subject 
Heading Work” which is greatly en- 
hancing the value of the list in its two 
uses. Of this chapter an experienced 
teacher of cataloging savs: 


“Tt comes nearer than anything yet in 
print to filling the long recognized need of 
a textbook on subject headings. It is simple 
enough to be used by the beginner; it is so 
arranged as to adapted to the 
needs of teachers of cataloging yet it is so 
firmly buile on a foundation of practical ex- 
perience that catalogers of many years 
standing may read it to good advantage.” 


be easily 


She edited also the third and fourth 
editions of The Children’s Catalog, 
and two reference works of perma- 
nent value which she planned and 
carried out are the Song Index on 
which she was assisted by Phyllis 
Crawford, and the Essay Index (6 
vols. 1931-33) compiled by herself 
and Marian Shaw, this last an im- 
portant contribution to cooperative 
cataloging as well as a reference in- 
dex. Her connection with the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries, of 
which five new sections and one re- 
vised were issued under Miss Sears’ 
editorship is too well known to al) 
who have used the work or collabo- 
rated on it to need description here. 

To one who has known the work 


of Minnie Earl Sears in its many 


varied aspects for more than thirty 
vears certain qualities of that work 
stand out pre-eminently. She had an 
unusual capacity for appreciating the 
importance of thorough and scholarly 
work, for doing such work herself 
and for exemplifying it to others, She 


had marked ability in the training of 
younger workers, either assistants or 
students, in stimulating their appre 
ciation of thorough work and = in 
arousing their loyal devotion to her 
own standards of such work. Aside 
from her ability to do thorough work 
and her deep-rooted belief in its im- 
portance, outstanding 
professional characteristic was an un 


perhaps her 


usual power of organization which 
enabled her to see a piece of work 
as a whole, plan its many details 
from the beginning and then—an 
only too rare quality—carry it to 
completion as planned and on time, 


no matter what the dithculty or strain 


might be. What stands out in the 
mind of the present writer as an 
example of her power of holding her- 
self to a piece of work until it was 


finished right is the completion of the 
third edition of the Subject Headinas 
already mentioned. The list itself had 
been finished and was in type but the 
original and ditheult part of the work, 
the writing of the new chapter of 
“Practical Suggestions’ was still un- 
finished when she was prostrated by 
a severe attack of influenza. Warned 
of the strain that working at such a 
time would put upon her already in- 
adequate strength she said simply “It 
was promised by a certain date and 
the library schools have arranged 
their schedules for that date,” and 
worked steadily on, in bed, finishing 
the chapter near two o'clock in the 
morning under conditions of fever 
and great physical but with 
such a grasp of her subject and power 


distress 


of clear statement that when the 
proof came through a few days later 
it was not necessary to make any 


changes in what she had written. 

Of a quiet and self-effacing nature, 
except when the needs of a piece of 
work forced her to step forward, she 
would not have wished mention of 
personal qualities in any estimate of 
her professiona) work, and yet there 
was one personal quality marked 
throughout her whole life that to pass 
make the picture of the 
professional life incomplete. ‘That 
quality the supreme quality of 
courage. Of herself, when urged to 
give up an undertaking in the face 
of what seemed like insurmountable 
ditheulties, she would sometimes say 
laughingly, “But I'm no quitter.’ A 
better description of this enduring 
quality of spirit is found in the open 
ing lines of Emily Bronteé’s beautiful 


so 


it by would 


was 


poem: 
“No coward soul is mine 
No trembler in the world's storm troubled 
sphere” 
The whole poem of which these two 
lines form the beginning was read as 
part of the funeral services for Min 
nie Earl Sears in Saint Paul's Chapel, 
Columbia University. 
GiLnert Mupoe 
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Tee Lisrary Journ 


Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between February 1 dnd February 15, Based on Data 


Supplied By Publishers. 


Ar: fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


ARNOT, F. 1. Sc 
COLLISION PROCESSES IN GASES 


A volume directed to those engaged in ex- 
perimental research in this held of mod- 


ern physics. One of the Monographs of 
Physical Subjects Series. Imported book. 
Dutton, $1.20. (2/1/34) 


ASQUITH, MARGOT Bi 
MORE OR LESS ABOUT MYSELF 


The Countess of Oxford and Asquith 
writes another volume of memoirs. Experi- 
ences with leaders of English political and 
social life of last 40° years. Interpretation 
of life and work of her late husband Her- 


bert Asquith, Dutton, $4. (2/1/34) 


AUSTIN, MARY 
ONE SMOKE STORIES 

Stories and personal experiences told by 
American Indians around the campfire. 


The author has adhered closely to the In- 


dian method of story-telling. Author of 
Earth Horizon and books on the American 
Indian. Houghton, $2.50, (2/34) 

AYRES, RUBY M. Fi 
ALWAYS ‘YOMORROW 

The author of Come to my Wedding 


writes a romance of two girls, a man and 
a strange will which makes a marriage otf 

convenience necessary. Doubleday, $2. 


(2/14/34) 


BACHE, LOUISE FRANKLIN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
AMERICAN CITY 

The former director of the 
Health Education in Syracuse 
publicity campaign which 
the award from the U.S, 
Commerce. Explains the use of 
screen, pamphiets, speakers and 
Useful for public service workers, Double- 
day, $2. (2 14 34) 


IN AN 


Bureau of 
describes the 
won that city 
Chamber of 

press, 
parades. 


CAROLYN 8. 

THE STORY TELLING TOUR 

A book devoted to the technique of story 
telling to children with a bibliography of 


Written by a well-known 
held. Dodd, Mead, $1.75 


BAILEY, 


typical stories. 
specialist in the 


14,34) 


BAILEY, L. H. 
GARDENER'S HANDBOOK 


Vhe 


new 


Garde ner but 

subjects and 
page size. Alpha 
Practical notes for 
home maker on 


etc. Svo, Mac 


author's 
“ ith 
larger 


Rased on 
greatly enlarged 
illustrations and 
betical 

amateur 
flowers, 
millan, $3. (2 


arrangement, 
gardener 
vegetables, 
34) 


aud 
lawns, 


Or: Drama 
Ee: 


Fi; Fiction 


His History 
Ju: Juveniles 


Mu: Music 


kconomics 


BAKER, G, P, Hi 
TWELVE CENTURIES OF ROME 

A one-volume story of the rise and fall of 
the Roman Empire by the author of Sulfa 


the Fortunate, Hannibal, etc. Dodd, Mead, 
$3.75, (2/14/34) 
BARTLEY, NALBRO Fi 


PEASE PORRIDGE HOT ‘ 

Modern romance in which a woman makes 
a sincere effort to justify her existence dur- 
ing the depression. Bobbs-M., $2. (2/34) 


BATES, SYLVIA CHATETELD Fi 
1 HAVE TOUCHED THE EARTH 


A sympathetic study of a woman destined 
from childhood to unhappiness, unhealthy 


introspection and isolation. Bobbs-M., $2. 
(2/34) 
BAUM, VICKI Fi 


FALLING STAR 
Tr. by Ida Zeitlin, The author of Grand 


Hotel writes of the career of a famous filra 
the 


star who was eclipsed in a day by 
talkies but who. struggled to regain her 
place. Doubleday, $2. (2/14/34) 

BEARD, CHARLES A, 


ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS 
A new edition of a book first published in 


1922. Knopf. (2/5/34) 
BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, ED. Po 
FIFTY POETS 


Poets; An 


Fifty more 


A school 
-dlmerican 
poems by 
lected by 
tor 
(2/34) 


edition of Fifty 
Auto-anthology. 
the same authors have been se- 
the editor with remarks and 
students. Dufheld & G., $1.50. 


notes 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS Fi 
A MODERN TRAGEDY 

English nevel illustrating the conditions of 
life prevailing in the modern industrial 


world through fear and the love of power. 
Interplay of individual characters and 
world forces. By the author of Inheritance 


and Carr. Macmillan, $2.50. (2/5/34) 


BERRY, RAYMOND 
THE HOLDING 


VALLEY 
In the 
sheep-herders, a 


Fi 
OF RECAPTURE 


cowpunchers and 


rancher struggles 


between 
young 


war 


with the of money and love. 
Macrae-Smith, $2, (2/12/34) 
BRENNAN, FREDERICK HAZLITT Fi 
WE SAIL TOMORROW 
Romantic novel with backgreund of the 


U. S$. Navy in the China Sea. Dramatic 
battle between an antiquated ship and the 
men who run her. Longmans, $2. 


(2/14/34) 


Poa: Poetcy 
Re: Religion 
Sc: Science 


Issued Semt-Monthly. Juventles dud Text Books Not Included. 


So: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


BRIDGMAN, P. W. Se 


THE THERMODYNAMICS Of 
ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA 1X 


METALS 


Systematic application of classical thermo 
dynamics to those electrical phenome 


amenable to thermodynamic treatment. Aw: 
thor is noted physicist, now Professor «6 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 


Harvard. Macmillan, $3.50. (2/34 
BROWN, CHARLES REYNOLDS Bi 
THEY WERE GIANTS 

Informal sketches of Benjamin 
Abraham Lincoln, Phillips Brooks, Edwar 


Everett Hale and other well-known men 
Author was Dean of the Yale Divinity 
School until 1928. Author of Lincoln sh: 
Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Centur 
12mo. Macmillan, $2. (2/34) 


BUCK, HOWARD Fi 
NEWLYWEDS 

A light novel of life among the voung 
married set in the suburbs. Macaulay, $2 
(2/9/34) 

BUNIN, IVAN Fi 
THE WELL OF DAYS 

Novel recently published in England 
Autobiographic: al picture of Russian coun 
try life fifty years ago, as seen throug! 
the eves of a child. Knopf, $2.5) 
(2/5/34) 


BUXTON, D. 


RUSSIAN. MEDIEV AL ARCHITEC. 
TURE 

First 
medieval 


dealing with th 
Russia 


book in English 
architectures of 


‘Frans-Caucasus. Clear outline of develop 
ment of these styles from the earlies! 
times to the Ith century. Many illust: 
tions from author's photographs, taken 
many known and unknown parts of Russ! 
4to. Macmillan, $7. (2/34) 

CAIN, JAMES M. Fi 
THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS 
TWICE 

Realistic, violent thriller of two hard 
boiled people bound together by sex ani 
greed. Murder and a trial 7 the story 
200p. 12mo. Knopf, $2. (2/ 


CALAHAN, HAROLD AUGUSTIN Sc 


LEARNING TO RACE 
Elementary book of instructions for th 
yachtsman who knows how to. sail am 


wants to enter races. Racing strategy, t 
tics and preparations are described, Autho 
of Learning to Sail. Wlustrated with pli 
tographs, diagrams and sketches. 


Maemillan, $2.50, (2/34) 
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CHAMBRUN, CLARA LONGWORTH DE 
rwo LOVES HAVE IL 
Shakespeare iu novelized 


discoveries about 
two romances, Ann 


form 
the 


Life of 
which embodies new 
man. Deals with his 
Hathaway and the “Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets” o is now identified. Author is 
sister of Nicholas Longworth, Internation 
ally known as Shakespeare authority. 
320p. Lippincott, $2.50. (2/1/34) 


CHASE, STUART 


THE ECONOMY OF ABU NDANCE 


The author of 4 New Deal shows how 
technical arts are forcing a new social pat 
tern and what future adjustments will be 


necessary for abundance for all. Author is 


now on the staff of the Labor Bureau, 
New York. 12mo. Macmillan, $2.50. 
(2/34) 

CHRISTIE, AGATHA 
MURDER IN A CALAIS COACH 
Mysterious murder on the Calais express 


is solved by Hercule Poirot, the Belgian 
detective of The Murder of Roger Ack- 
royd. Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 


CLAY, CASSIUS M. 
THE MAINSTAY OF AMERICAN 
INDIVIDUALISM: SURVEY OF 
THE FARM QUESTION 

Discussion of the essential 
tween industry and agriculture, 
epplicability of industrial principles to the 
latter and the way to procure effective re 
lief for agriculture, Author is a legal ad 
viser to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Macmillan 34) 


differences be- 
the in 


$2.50. (2 


CLEAVINGER, JOHN 8. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

well-organized, well-proportioned and 
philosophical treatment of the history and 
growth of the free public library in eight 
brief chapters. Designed to replace the old 
Manual of Library Economy by Isabel E. 


Lord. Amer. Library Ass'n, pap. 7 5¢. 
(2 
COFFMAN, LOTUS D. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY; ITS 


WORK AND PROBLEMS 


Fourteen addresses, covering the 12 years 


of the author's presidency at the Univer 
sitv of Minnesota. Subjects include Free 
dom of Teaching, Adult Education, Edu 
cation and the Depression, Flexner and 
the State University. etc. 200p. 12mo. 
Univ. of Minnesota, $3. (2/34) 


COLE, G. D. & M. Fi 
END OF AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


Superintendent Wilson 
Death of a Star 


“ ho 
soly es 


appeared in 


here the mystery 


of the death of Captain Jay, the ancient 
mariner. Doubleday, $2. (2/7/34) 
CONNER, REARDEN Fi 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL 
\ first novel by an Urishman which shows 
the dramatic contrast between the Trish 
countryside and the Trish fanaticism. Deals 
with the horrors under the Black and Tan 
regime. Literary Guild selection for Feb 
ruary, 320p. Morrow, $2.50 
(2/2/ /34) 


CULVER, JANI Fi 
sO STOOD I 


1 frst novel describing the spiritual con- 


flict of a very religious woman. Was 
judged the best in the Dodd, Mead-Pic 
torial Review contest but was considered 


magazine and did not 
Houghton, $2.50. (2/34) 


for that 
award. 


unsuitable 
win the 


DAIGER, K. Ss. Fi 
MURDER ON GHOST TREE 
ISLAND 


A mystery laid on the shore of Maryland. 
Captain Anderson of the Maryland police, 
who appeared in Fourth solves 


the murder. Macrae-Smith. $2. (2/12/34) 


DARK, SIDNEY Tr 


LONDON TOWN 
A gossipy guide book to London by a for 


mer editor of John o'London's Weekly. 
Intended for visitors from afar with no 
knowledge of the city. Suggests the ro 
mance of the city’s long history. Illus 
trated by Joseph Pike. Farrar & R., 
$2. (2/14/34) 

DAWSON, MARGARET CHENEY fi 


CITY HARVEST 
Novel of New York City intelligentsia 


and their emotional entanglements. En- 
tire action takes place on New ear’s Eve. 


Study of romantic love in relation to mod 
ern marriage. Author is well-known book 


reviewer on New York Herald Tribune. 
Macmillan, $2. (2/34) 

DELAYEN, GASTON Bi 
CLEOPATRA 

Distinguished French lawyer student 
of the ancient world writes a biography 
of Egypt’s queen. Dutton, $4. (2/13/34) 


DENNIS, GEOFFREY 


BLOODY MARY'S 


An autobiographical picture of small 
Yorkshire boys’ school as it was 30 years 
ago. The author’s The End of the World 
won the Hawthornden Prize in 1930. 
Simon & §., $2.50. (2/34) 

)'ERIGNY, SIMONE Fi 


THE MYSTERIOUS MADAME § 

Mystery novel which won last year’s Prix 
du Roman Adventures. Suspected mur 
derer is a who believes he can 
kill by strength of will. Mysterious lady 


enters the 3p. L2mo. Lippincott, 
$2. (2/1 


protessor 


Case, 


34) 


DOWELL, A. A. AND JESNESS, O. B. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER AND 
THE EXPORT MARKET 


Chapters include Some Economie Problems 


of the Farmer, Status of Agricultural Ex 
ports, Population Growth and Agriculture, 
Sub-Marginal Land and the Agricultural 
Surplus, Possibility of Shifting from Ex 
port to Import Crops, and others, 300p 
Univ. of Minnesota, $2. (2/34) 

EAGAN, ALBERTA STEDMAN Fi 
THE UNFINISHED DAY 

The story of a man who chooses money be 
fore friendships, love and honor, by the 
author of New Lamps. Macaulay, $2. 


(2/2/34) 


FAST, ROGER Fi 
MURDER REHEARSAL 


Three murders occur as a book describing 
three similar murders is being writtett 
Mystery is solwed bv a voung woman 
whom nobody takes very seriously. English 
setting. 280p. Knopf, $2. (2/5/34 
EDDINGTON, SIR ARTHUR Se 
THE RELATIVITY THEORY OF 


ELECTRONS AND PROTONS 
Author of The Nature of the Physical 


World and The Expanding Universe pre 


sents recent discoveries and theones tor 
serious students of mathematical physics 
Not for the layman. Illustrated. Svo 
Macmillan, $4. (2 34) 

FLEW, R. NEWTON Re 
THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION 

History of this doctrine from the time ot 
the Fathers down to the [Sth century 
when it became a_ central doctrine for 
Wesley and Methodism, and to Schleier 
macher and Ritschl in the 19th. Full bib 
liographies. Author is Professor of Bibl 
cal Languages and Literature at) Cam 
bridge. Oxford, $4.50. (2/34) 


GARDEN GUIDE 
A new edition of one of the most popular 


and efficient books on all phases of ama 
teur gardening. Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
(2/14, 34) 


GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY 
THE CASE OF THE 
Perry Mason, 
the Velvet Claws 
Sulky Girl again 
l2mo. Morrow, $2. 


Fi 
LUCKY LEGS 
detective of The Case of 
and The Case al the 


solves a mystery 


(2/2/34) 


GAXOTTE, PIERRE Hi 
LOUIS XV AND HIS COURT 


New treatment of the reign of Louis XV 


which points out the great increase in 
wealth and business. Depicts the variety 
of the period. Based on new documents. 


Author of The French Rewolution. Col 
ored front. and 8 illustrations in double 
tone. 352p. Sve. Lippincott, $5. (2 
GIBBON, LEWIS GRASSIC Fi 
CLOUD BY DAY 

The scene is in Scotland after the 
war. It is the story of Chris, her minister 
husband, and his spiritual struggle, re 
flecting man's search for some satisfactory 
value to life Doubleday, $2.50. 
(2/14/34 

GILL, TOM Fi 
DEATH RIDES THE MESA 
Mystery-romance set in the Aztec ruins 
and lonely mountain country of Mexico 
Author — of Guardians of the Desert. 
Serialized the Amertcan 
Farrar & R., $2. (2/13/34) 

GILLIS, ADOLPH bi 
REVOLUTION 

\ modern novel about revolution im 
America in 1936. The author is not a 
Commumst. Dutheld & G., $2. (2/44) 
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GLYN, ELINOR Fi 
SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS 
The author of Three Weeks and Glorious 


Flames writes a love story in her usual 
vein. Macaulay, $2. (2/2/34) 


GRANVILLE-BARKER, 
SON, G. B. 

A COMPANION TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE STUDIES 


HARLEY AND HARRI- 


Leading Shakespearian critics have con- 
tributed chapters on the fields of Shake 
spearian study they have particularly 
studied. Problems and controversial points 
avoided. Deals with his life, his position 
as dramatist and poet, the stage he wrote 
for and the people who enjoyed him. S8vo. 
Macmillan, $3. (2/34) 


GREEN, ANNE Fi 
FOOLS RUSH IN 


Light hearted comedy of Americans inno- 
cently abroad by the author of The Selhys 
and Reader I Married Him. Dutton, $2.50. 
(2/6/34) 


GREGORY, JACKSON Fi 


HIGH COURAGE 


Western story in which the hero finds 
himself the object of a mysterious and 
ruthless enemy. Author of The Shadow on 
the Mesa. Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 


GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED 
THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR 


History, geology, plant and animal life of 
Labrador with estimate of present and fu 
ture potentialities of the land, Author has 
worked there 40 years. Other books: 4 
Labrador Doctor, Labrador Days, etc. U 
Justrated with photographs. Svo. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. (2/34) 


HAIRE, FRANCES 
THE AMERICAN COSTUME 
BOOK 


Costume and dress of Americaus from the 
first settlements down to the “gay nine- 
ties.’ Fourteen illustrations in ful) color de- 
scribing the costume of each period. Di- 
rections for making these from inexpensive 
Author of The Folk Costume 
(2/34) 


materials. 
Book. Svo. Barnes, $5. 


HANIGHEN, FRANK C. AND ENGELRRECHT, 
HELMUTH C. 

MERCHANTS OF DEATH 

Discussion of the methods of ammunition 


workers and similar professions in foment- 
ing international armament races and war. 


Dodd, Mead, $2.50. (2/14/34) 


HERDMAN, MARGARET §, 
CLASSIFICATION; AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY MANUAL 

A brief pamphlet defining the purpose of 
classification, describing the various. sys- 
— explaining how a book is classified. 


For the student or the untrained — 
Amer. Library Ass'n, 35¢. (2/3 


HERSHEY, BURNET AND BODIN, WALTER 
IT’S A SMALL WORLD; ALL 
ABOUT MIDGETS 

History, physiology, philosophy, activities, 
amorous and economic life of midgets. 1]- 


lustrated with photographs. The first book 
of its kind. Sve. Coward-McCann, $3. 


(2/34) 


HILLQUIT, MORRIS Bi 
LOOSE LEAVES FROM A BUSY 
LIFE 

A prominent Socialist tells the story of 
his life, especially his public life, which 
reveals the inside events in the history of 


Socialism in America. Macmillan, $3. 
(2/34) 


HITLER, ADOLF AND OTHERS 
THE NEW GERMANY 


Hitler, Goering, Roehm, von Blomberg, 
Hierl, Hans Luther, von Papen and 
others explain what the new Germany 


stands for and what course it will pursue. 
Education, literature, movies, music, radio, 
and other aspects of the new state are ex- 


plained by experts. J2mo, Macmillan, 
$2.50. (2/34) 
HOPE, FIELDING Fi 


MARIE ARNAUD, SPY 
An international romance about spy 
whose beauty and brains made her one otf 


the powers of Europe. Macaulay, $2. 
(2/9/34) 
HOULSON, JANE HARVEY 


BLUE BLAZE 

The secretary to Mr. Mitchell-Hedges, 
well-known adventurer and explorer, tells 
of his expedition to the Bahai Isles for the 
British Museum and the Museum of the 


American Indian, on which she was the 
only woman. Bobbs-M., $3. (2/34) 


HOWARTH, R. G., ED. Bi 
THE LETTERS OF LORD BYRON 
The only edition besides the 


Prothero edition and very short selections. 
Illustrated from contemporary sources. In- 
troduction by André Maurois. Imported 


hook. Dutton, $3. (2/2/34) 


six-volume 


HUBBARD, JOSEPH Ec 
THE BANKS, T HE BUDGET AND 


BUSINESS 

Factual discussion of politics and business. 
Presents events which led to credit col- 
lapse of 1933, and problems still to be 
solved by legislation. Author is editor of 
the Reatew of Economie Statistics. Ulus- 
trated with charts. J2me. Macmillan, $2. 


(2/34) 


HUDDLESTON, SISLEY 

WAR UNLESS... . 

Warning of the imminent danger of war 
until a complete understanding among the 
English-speaking people is gained and a 
resolve on the part of the Great Powers 
of Europe is made to keep peace. Author 
of Paris Salons, Cafes, Studtos and other 
books. 288p.  12mo. Lippincott, $2. 
(2/1/34) 


HUTCHINSON, R. C. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN PRISONE 


Novel of England after the war and Ger- 
many sinking chaos, portraying the 
tragedy, humor and bewilderment of that 
time. December selection of the English 
Book Society. Farrar &  R,, 
(2/5/34) 


Tue Liprary Journai 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC 


AN HISTORICAL BASIS FOR UN. 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The first part of a two-volume study ot 
unemployment insurance, published for th 
Employment Stabilization Research Inst 
tute of the University of Minnesota. Con 
tains an analysis of systems of unemploy 
ment relief tried in Europe, together wit 
plans advanced in the CU. § 
of Minnesota, $2. (2/34) 


legislative 
2350p. Univ. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR POST 


ALBUM 


An album providing for all air mail stamp, 
of the world, Scott Stamp & Coin, $1. 
(2/1/34) 


JAMES, MARQUIS Hi 
THEY HAD THEIR HOUR 


Fifteen stories from American history 
trom the Pilgrim Fathers’ familiar voyag« 
in the AMlayflower to the exploits of an 
Oklahoma bandit. Author of The Raven, 


Pulitzer prize biography. Bobbs-M., $3. 
(2/34) 

JAMES, NORAH C. Fi 
SACRIFICE 


\n English novel which traces the dri 
matic moments in the lives of six people 
Author of Sleeveless Errand and Nurse 
Adriane. 3500p. Covici, $2.50) 
2/13/34) 


}2mo. 


JOHNS, ROWLAND, ED. 

OUR FRIEND THE DOG SERIES 
Four new titles added: Our Friend the 
Dachshund, Our Friend the Labrador, Our 


Friend the Dalmatian and Our Friend thi 
Scalyham. Dutton, ea. $1. (2/14/34) 


JULIA NEWBERRY’S SKETCH 
BOOK 

Imaginary people and scenes drawn by the 
author of the Diary which was popular 


last spring. The text is by the daughter 
ot Minnie Clapp, Julia Newberry’s first 


cousin, who appears in the diary. Norton, 
$2.50. (2/14/34) 
KANTOR, MACKINLAY Fi 


LONG REMEMBER 


A novel of three people caught in the 
holocaust of the Civil War, 1861-64. The 
background is historical but the manner ot 


presentation is modern. Author of Jaybird 


and El Goes 12mo. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. (2/34) 
KAUS, GINA Fi 


DARK ANGEL 


The complex emotional situation of two 
sisters in love with the same man. Setting 
is post-war Vienna. Story is told by the 
governess, Author of Luxury Liner and 


Tomorrow We Part. 12mo. Macmillan, 
$2. (2/34) 
LA FARGE, CHRISTOPHER Po 


COXIE SELLS HIS ACRES 

A novel in poetry of Connecticut farmers 
and city folk who summer in the district. 
The author is the brother of Oliver La 
Farge. 12mo. Coward-McCann, $2 


(2/34) 
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LA VARRE, WILLIAM Fi 


FATED WOMAN 


of love and adventure 
(2/9 


laid in 


34) 
Po 


story 
Monte Carlo. Macaulay, $2. 


LAVER, JAMES 
LADIES’ MISTAKES 
Three satiric poems after the manner of 


Pope and Swift with subjects drawn from 
modern life. Two were originally  pub- 


lished in limited editions by the Nonesuch 
Press. Author of Nymph Errant. S\p. Svo. 
Knopf, $2. (2/5/34) 

LIBRARY LITERATURE, 1921-1932 
By the Junior Members Round Table of 


the A. L. A. A bibliography of about 
35,000 entries, designed to supplement 
Cannons’ Bibliography of Library Eean- 


Includes references to 


omy, 18706-1920. | 
books and articles in English only. Edited 
by Lucile M. Morsch. Amer. Library 
Ass'n, $10. (2/34) 


LIDDON, E. 8. Fi 
THE RIDDLE OF THE RUSSIAN 


PRINCESS 


\ Long Island country mystery in 


volving a lost Imperial opal jewel and 


house 


the murder of an author. Doubleday, $2. 
(2/14/34) 
LINKLATER, ERIC Fi 


THE CRUSADER’S KEY 


Rollicking story of medieval) days when a 
lord goes off to the Crusades and leaves 
his wife safe from temptation. First’ pub 
lished privately in England. Decorations 
and format by W. A. Dwiggins. 48p. Svo. 
boards. Knopf, $1.25. (2/12/34) 


LIPPMANN, WALTER Hi 
INTERPRETATIONS: 1932-1933 
Second series of running commentary on 


current events and developments based on 


his newspaper articles and edited by Allan 
Nevins, Contains more material on Ameri- 
can problems, including presidential cam- 
paign, technocracy, inflation, etc. 2mo. 
Macmillan, $2.50. (2/34) 

LORING, EMILIE Fi 
WE RIDE THE GALE! 

The author of Hilltops Clear lays the 
scene of her new adventure romance on 
the luxurious estate of the Farr family. 
Penn, $2. (2/9/34) 

LOVELL, R. Hi 


THE ST RU GGLE FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1875-1899 


The story of economic imperialism in 
South Africa and a survey of the diplo- 
macy of the second Boer War, based on 
published documents. Book is sponsored by 
the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 
Svo. Macmillan, $4. (2/34) 


MACARTHUR, BURKE 

RIVERS INTO WILDERNESS 
Story of a woman's struggle against the 
wild forces of nature in the coulee coun- 
try of Washington state. Formerly pub 
lished by the Mohawk Press and now re- 
issued. Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 
MACDONALD, AENEAS 


WHISKEY 


Expert and complete information about 
this beverage is given with charm and 
wisdom. Duffield & G., $1.50. (2/34) 


MACDONELL, A. Hi 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS 


Story of the Napoleonic wars told in terms 
of personalities and the work of Napo 
leon’s marshals. Details about military op- 
erations and political or diplomatic devel 


opments, but not technical. Social and 
personal incidents included. Author of 
England, Their England. Svo. Macmillan, 


$3. (2 


34) 


MCKELVEY, ELIZABETH 

RITUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW FOR ORDINARY ASSEM- 
BLIES 


Handbook for those who take part in busi 
ness meetings of anv kind. Accords with 
Robert's Rules of Order. Vomo. Macemi) 


lan, $1. (2/34) 


MANN, E. B. Fi 
STAMPEDE 


A western and adventure story by the au 


thor of The Blue Eyed Kid and Ailler’s 
Range. l2mo. Morrow, $2. 
(2/2/34) 

MARETT, H. K. Tr 


A GUIDE BOOK TO MEXICO CITY 


Oxford, $1.50. (2/34) 

MARKS, EDWARD B. Mu 
THEY ALL SING; FROM TON\ 
PASTOR TO RUDY VALLEE AS 


TOLD TO ABBOTT J. LIEBLING 


A famous music publisher's memoirs which 
tell the history of popular music in Amer 
ica during the last 50 years. Pen portraits 
and anecdotes of famous entertainers. Ul 
lustrated with photegraphe, musical scores, 


programs, etc. Viking, $3.50. (2/7/34) 


MAXWELL, W. B. 
THE PEOPLE OF A HOUSE 


Story of a London family 
whirl of present-day changes, 


caught the 
showing how 


these new conditions bring out the hidden 
traits of character. Realistically portrayed. 
Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 

MITCHELL, ELMER D. AND MASON, 
BERNARD 

THE THEORY OF PLAY 

Source book on the background, purposes 
and practices of the play movement. Much 
of the material is based on The Theory of 
Organized Play by Bowen and Mitchell, 
which has run through many editions. Of 
interest to libraries in college towns. Svo. 
Barnes, $2. (2/34) 

MOONEY, JAMES D, Ec 
THE NEW CAPITALISM 

Popular hook of economics which deals 


with the individual's place in the economic 


scene, ‘ses new method ot pictoria 
presentation. Author is president of the 
General Motors Export Co. 
with photographs, charts in color and 
black and white. Svo. Macmillan, $3.50 
(2/34) 

MORRIS, EDWIN BATEMAN Fi 


RICHES FOR CAROLINE 


A Jight novel of the domestic and business 


complications of a young man. By the au 
thor of The Open Door. Penn, 92 
(2/2/34) 
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MUDGE, ISADORE G. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 1931-1933 

A three-year supplement to Mudge’s Guide 
to Reference Books with annotations and 


buying information. Over 600 titles includ 
ing new works, new editions and new 


volumes of works in progress. Gives space 


to several monumental productions of the 
period. Amer. Library Assn, $3.25. 
(2/34) 

NAISMITH, GRACE Fi 
HAGAR’S CHILD 

A widow with two small children finds 
herself in the unusual situation of hired 
mother for a childless couple. Macaulay, 
$2. (2/2/34) 

NORRIS, KATHLEEN Fi 
THREE MEN AND DIANA 

Vhe struggle tor happiness of a girl whe 


has gone through finishing school and then 


works im a hardware store to help her 
grandmother earn a meager living. Dou 
bleday, $2. (2/14/34) 

O'DELL, SCOTT Fi 
WOMAN OF SPAIN 

historical novel with an authentic 
background of California a hundred years 
ago when San Francisco was a Spanish 
trading post, an adobe mission and a gat 
rison. Houghton, $2.50. 34 

OGDEN, GEORGE W. Ki 
THE GUARD OF THE TIMBER- 
LINE 


Western story 
ventures of a 
climax in a 


about the ad 
and reaches a 


torest-fire which ac- 


which centers 
forest ranger 


realistic 


tually took place a few years ago. Dodd, 
Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 
ORCHARD, W Re 


INEVITABLE CROSS 


The subject of the Atonement is ex 
pounded by ane who kuows the difficulties 


and need of ordinary persons. Directed 
particularly for outsiders and unbelievers. 


Imported book. Dutton, $2.50, (2/3/34) 


ORTLOFF, H. 
HENRY RB. 
NEW GARDENS FOR OLD 


STUART AND RAYMORE, 


Planned for owners of small places who 
want ta improve their lawns and gardens. 
Contains planting diagrams keyed to plant 


lists for foundation planting, shrub and 
flower borders. By two experienced land 
scape architects. Doubleday, $2. (2/14/34) 


OSBORN, REV. ANDREW R, 


Re 
sc HLEIERM. ACHER AND RELIGI- 
OUS EDUCATION 


Exposition of theories of a great Protestant 


theologian and religious educator whose 


writings are jitthe known. Revival of phi 
losophy on which they were based will 
lead to greater recognition of his impor 


tance. Published on centenary of his death 
Oxford, $2.50 (2/34) 


PLATH, OTTO EMIL Se 
BUMBLEBEES AND THEIR WAYS 


Results of twelve years of summer study 
of 17 New Eng 
\and. described. Writ 
ten in simple terms, Complete bibliography 
appendix on important North Amer 
can species. Many illustrations. &vo. Mac- 


millan, $4. (2/34) 
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POWELL, ANTHONY Fi 
MR. ZOUCH: SUPERMAN 
A burlesque of the British novel of coun- 


try life in which all the stock characters 
of English fiction are satirized. Vanguard. 


$2. (2/8/34) 


RAK, MARY KIDDER Bi 
A COWMAN’S WIFE 

A ranch woman tells with zest and hu 
mor her experiences with cattle in South- 


ern Arizona where she and her husband 
successfully raised cows in. spite of many 


disasters, Houghton, $3. 
(2/34) 
RAMSEY, LEONIDAS W, Tr 


TIME OUT FOR ADVENTURE; 
LET" S GO TO MEXICO 


Two middle western business men travel 


through old Mexico. Not a guide book but 


full of information. [lustrated by the au- 
thor’s companion, Mr. J. A. Kelly. Dou- 
bleday, $2.75. (2/14/34) 


READ, ARTHUR D. 

PHE PROFESSION OF FORESTRY 

The art and science of forestry and its 
five major divisions are discussed for aver 
age readers and young men seeking a voca 
tion. By an experienced forester and for 
mer member of the U. S. Conservation 
Corps. Ullustrated. Macmillan, 

34) 


<2 


REAVEY AND SLLONIM 
SOVIET LITERATURE 
The first systematic attempt to make a 


representative survey of the development 
of Russian literature from the beginning 


of the Revolution to the present. Contains 
fiction, verse and criticism and a_ critical 
and informative introduction by the edi 


tors. 426pp. Svo. Covier, $2.50. (2/13/34) 


RITTENHOUSE, JESSIE B. Bi 
MY HOUSE OF LIFE 

Autobiography and reminiscences of a pio 
neer anthologist of modern poetry. Record 
of poetical history for thirty years. Color 
ful pictures and anecdotes of well-known 
American poets since the mneties. 
trated. Houghton, $3.50. (2 34) 


RONSARD, PIERRE DE Po 
SONNETS TO HELENE 

Tr. by Humbert Wolfe. Sonnets written 
between 1568 and 1587 to a lady of the 


court of the de Medici by a courtier, 
scholar and metaphysician. Translated by 
a well-known English poet and critic. Svo. 


Macmillan, $2.50, (2/34) 


RUCK, BERTA Fi 
BEST ‘TIME EVER 
Lively story of a girl who had the chance 


to choose the “best time ever and made 
a surprising but good choice. Author ot 


Understudy. Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 


SCHLEMAN, HELEN N. Sp 
GOLF INSTRUCTION FOR 


GROUPS 


Concise manual for group iustruction, De- 
scribes styles of outstanding plavers. Con 
siders only fundamentals of golf. Particu 
lar interest paid to organization of classes 
and promotion of interest im golf. Illus 
trated with photographs and drawings, 


Svo. Barnes, $2. (2/34) 


SELDES, GEORGE Hi 
THE VATICAN, YESTERDAY, TO- 
DAY, T OMORROW 


Story of one of the oldest institutions in 
the world and its political-ecclesiastical 
part in world history. From the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter to the present day. Frank 
and intimate revelations by the author of 


World Panorama. Harper, $3.75. 
2/7/34) 

SHAW, BERNARD Dr 
THREE PLAYS 

Contains Too er To Be Good, On The 
Rocks, and The Village Wooing. Author's 


first volume of plays in several years. 


Dodd, Mead, $2. (2/14/34) 


SOULE, GEORGE 

THE NEW AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Author of 4 Planned Society discusses the 
likelihood of revolution in’ the United 
States, the chances of Fascism, Socialism 
and Communism. Former editor of The 
New Republic and Director-at-Large of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Svo. Macmillan, $2.50. (2/34) 


SPENGLER, OSWALD 

THE HOUR OF DECISION 
Restatement of the thesis of The Decline 
of) the West and assertion that the next 
decade will be the “deciding years’ in the 
crisis. Danger of rise of the masses and 
destruction of the white races. A mil 


tantly controversial book. 25pp.  L2mo. 
Knopf, $2.50. (2/12/34) 


STEINBERG, MILTON 
THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 


JEW 


An analysis and psychological study of the 
Jewish race. Author traces the historical 
factors that account for the character ot 
the modern Jew, that account for his sur 


vival, Bobbs-M., $2.50. (2/34) 


SYMES, LILLIAN 

REBEL AMERICA 

The story of social revolt in the United 
States from Robert Owen and Brook Farm 
down to the Third International and Com 
munism. Emphasis on revolutionary rather 
than reform movements, Harper, $3. 
(2/7/34) 


TAFT, HENRY W. 

WITNESSES IN COURT: WITH 
SOME CRITICISMS OF COURT 
PROCEDURE 

Suggested reforms in rules regarding e\i- 
dence and other court procedures. Only 
witnesses in civil cases considered. Various 
types of witnesses described from author's 
wide expenence as lawyer in New York. 
Nuthor of Lace Reforms. Macmil 
Jan, $1.50. (2/34) 


THOMSON, SIR BASIL Fi 
RICHARDSON’S SECOND CASE 

\ detective novel written from the inside 
of Scotland Yard. The author, who is the 


former Assistant € ommissioner of New 
Scotland Yard, also wrote Richardson's 


First Case. Doubleday, $2. (2/14/34) 
PHORNTON-COOK, ELSIE Hi 
THE ROYAL LINE OF FRANCE 
Popular survey of the personalities ot 
French monarchs by an author who has 


THe Liprary JOURNA: 


many books about the kings and queens o/{ 
England and Scotland, Tllustrated. Ty 
ported book. Dutton, $5. (2/8/34) 


TUTTLE, W. C. hi 
RIFLED GOLD 


Hashknife Hartley, cowpuncher and am 
teur detective, solves the mystery of ¢/ 
gold robberies at the Comanche Chief Mi 


in Arizona. Houghton, $2. (2/34) 


VESTAL, STANLEY Bi 
WARPATH; THE TRUE STORY O!} 
THE FIGHTING SIOUX 

The biography of Chief White Bu)) 
nephew of Sitting Bull, giving a compr: 
hensive record of the wars of the prair 
Sioux Indians. Includes the lore of thy 
tribe. Illustrated | with photographs 
drawings by Chief White Bull, By « 
author of Carson and Sitting Bu! 
Houghton, $3.50. (2/34) 


WALLS, EVANS Fi 


RIVER GOD 


The author of The No Nation Girl hus 
written a romance of a young enginect 


Macaulay, $2.90. (2/9/34) 


WALLIS, J. H. 
THE MURDER MANSION 


Murder and a contested will. Richest: sp: 


ster in New York is killed. Based on Wen 


del case. Dutton, $2. (2/1/34) 


WARREN, AUSTIN bi 
THE ELDER HENRY JAMES 


Ful) biographica) and critica) study of the 
father of Henry James, novelist, and Wil 
liam James, philosopher, For those inter 
ested in the James family, in humanitaria: 
thought, in education, or in recent Amer 
can past, Author is Associate Professor 
English at Boston University. J2mo. Mac 
millan, $2.50 (2°34) 


WHITE, ANTONIA Fi 
FROST IN MAY 

English novel of life in a convent schov 
and portrayal of an adolescent gir 


Viking, $2.50. (2/7/34) 


WHITEHEAD, THOMAS NORTH 

DESIGN AND USE 
MENTS AND ACCURA 
MECHANISM 


Analysis of the functioning of aecurat: 
mechanism and the actual physical causes 
of inaccuracy in relation to practical pro! 
lems of design and use. Author is exper 
enced designer and user of instruments 
For practical scientists and engineers. }) 
lustrated. Macmillan, $3.50. (2/34) 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME 


THE VICTORIAN AF TERMATH. 


The third volume of the trilogy begun 
Those Earnest Victorians and The | 
torian Sunset. Covers the period [ro 
Queen Victoria’s death to the World W 
Author is a recognized authority on Brit 
ish history and economics. 360pp. Svo. Mor 
row, $3.50. (2/2/34) 


woop, Ss. ANDREW hi 
RED SQUARE 

International thriller by the author 
Bright Angel. All about the Gay Pay Oo 
Dutton, $2. (2/12/34) 


NAI 


BROCHURE AND PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST (1934 issue) is now ready. Librarians 
who have not yet received a copy are requested to write for same to the undermentioned address. 
| BOOKS SUPPLIED (Old or New) 


| Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD., have the pleasure to announce that their ANNUAL 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


= NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York 


HERE’S HOPING FOR 1934! 


GREATER PROSPERITY FOR LIBRARIES 
BETTER SALARIES FOR LIBRARIANS 
MORE MONEY FOR BOOKS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR FOR ALL 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” Long Wear Little Repair 


OF PRINT BOOKS, | 


| }CURRENT AND OU 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CONTINUATIONS, 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA SERIES 
Edited By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Editions Limited to 500 Copies 


POINTS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY by 1. A, Williams $5.00 
BINDING VARIANTS by John Carter $5.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WAVERLEY NoOvELS by Greville Worthington $5.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM BecKrorp by Guy Chapman. To close edition $1.75 

$1.75 


CANCELS by R. W. Chapman, To close edition 
This series of authoritative volumes on book history and book structure will have additional volumes from 
time to time. Descriptive circulars will be sent on request. 


62 West 45th Street R. R. BOWKER COMPANY New York 
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New | 
Reduced | | 
Edition 


Anonymaand 
Pseudonyma 


by | 
Charles A. Stonehill, Jr. | 


Andrew Black 
H. Winthrop Stonehill 


The most complete and indispensable work of 


its kind ever published. 


A Complete Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature, containing a con- 
densed description and Key of over 35,000 Anon- 
ymous and Pseudonymous Books and Authors 
using pseudonymns, from the beginning of Print- 
ing in England until June, 1926; the new and 
unique system employed enables one to identify | 

100,000 different books, treble the number actu- | 
ally described. 


Volumes | 
8v0 Cloth | 
$7.50 | 


R. R. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45th St. N. Y. | 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, CAMDEN, N, J. 


